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SAFETY REGULATION OF RAILROAD TRACK 
MOTORCARS 


MONDAY, MAY 26, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
ComMMITTEeE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
SurFACE TRANSPORTATION SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, at 2 p. m., pursuant to notice, in room 
G-16, United States Capitol, the Honorable George A. Smathers, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Senator Smaruers. The hearing will come to order. 

This is a meeting of the Surface Transportation Subcommittee on 
S. 1729. S. 1729 was introduced by Senator Magnuson, chairman of 
the full committee at the request of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, on March 27, 1957, and it is a companion bill to H. R. 6384 
and H. R. 6385. 

S. 1729 would require that rules and regulations respecting the 
operation of track motorcars are filed with and approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The bill further provides that if any 
carrier fails to file its rules and regulations as required, the Commis- 
sion shall prepare such rules and regulations to be observed by the 
carrier. 

The proposed measure would also confer upon the Commission 
authority to enforce the rules so filed. The subcommittee will be 

leased to hear each brief oral presentation and receive for insertion 
in the transcript of these hearings each witness’ prepared statement. 

We will place a copy of S. 1729 and make it a part of the record 
at this point, and will also make a part of the record at this point a 
letter to Chairman Magnuson from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, one from the Department of Justice, and one from the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, with respect to this particular bill. 

(The bill and letter follow :) 


{S. 1729, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL W® amend the Interstate Commerce Act so as to provide for the protection of 
railroad employees by regulating the use of track motor cars, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That part I of the Interstate Commerce Act 
(49 U. S. C. 1-27, inclusive) is amended by repealing section 27 thereof and 
adding a new section 27, as follows: 

“Sec. 27. (a) The term ‘carrier’ as used in this section means any carrier by 
railroad subject to the Interstate Commerce Act (including any terminal or 
station company), and any receiver or other individual or body, judicial or other- 
wise, when in the possession of the business of a carrier subject to this section: 
Provided, however, That the term ‘carrier’ shall not include any street, inter- 
urban, or suburban electric railway unless such railway is operated as a part of 


Staff members assigned to this hearing: Frank L. Barton and William Kohler. 
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a ‘carrier’ as the term is herein defined. The term ‘Commission’ means the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

““(b) No carrier, its officers, or agents, shall on and after ninety days follow- 
ing approval of this Act operate or permit to be operated upon the carrier’s 
lines any track motor car or other self-propelled equipment not subject to the 
earrier’s operating rules covering the movement of trains, without their being 
accorded protection against collision through the establishment and enforce- 
ment of adequate rules and regulations, with or without supplementary protec- 
tion which may be afforded through the use of timetable and train order 
systems, block signal systems, traffic control systems, or other protective systems 
or devices, for directing or controlling their movement, such rules to be estab- 
lished in the manner provided in paragraph (c) hereof. 

“(c) Bach carrier shall file its rules and regulations, required by paragraph 
(b) hereof, with the Interstate Commerce Commission within ninety days from 
approval of this Act and, after approved by the Commission, such rules and 
regulations, with such modifications as the Commission may require, shall 
become obligatory upon the carrier, its officers and agents: Provided, however, 
That if any carrier shall fail to file with the Commission its rules and regula- 
tions as herein required, the Commission shall prepare such rules and regula- 
tions to be observed by such carrier, which rules and regulations, a copy thereof 
having been served upon the president, chief operating officer, trustee, or 
receiver of such carrier, shall be obligatory on such carrier; Provided further, 
That such carrier may from time to time change the rules and regulations 
herein provided for, but such changes shall not take effect and the new rules 
and regulations be enforced until they shall have been filed with and approved by 
the Commission: And provided further, That the Commission may, upon com- 
plaint, or on its own motion, after hearing and upon good cause shown, revise, 
amend or modify the rules and regulations established under this subsection, 
and as revised, amended or modified, they shall be obligatory upon the carrier 
after a copy thereof shall have been served as above provided. 

“(d) It shall be the duty of the Commission to see that the requirements of 
this section and the orders, rules, and regulations made, prescribed, or approved 
hereunder are observed by carriers, and all powers heretofore granted to the 
Commission are extended to it in the execution of this section. 

“(e) Any carrier or any officer or agent thereof violating any of the pro- 
visions of this Act or failing, refusing, or neglecting to comply with or enforce 
any rule, order, or regulation made or prescribed hereunder, shall be liable to 
a penalty of $500 for each such violation, and each and every day such viola- 
tion, failure, refusal, or neglect continues shall be considered a separate viola- 
tion and subject to a like penalty, to be recovered in a suit or suits to be 
brought by a United States attorney in the district court of the United States 
having jurisdiction in the locality where such violation shall have been com- 
mitted. It shall be a duty of such United States attorney to bring such suit 
or suits upon satisfactory information being lodged with him of such violations 
having occurred; and it shall be the duty of the Commission to lodge with the 
proper United States attorney information of any violations of this Act coming 
to its knowledge.” 

Sec. 2. That part I of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U. 8S. C. 1-27 in- 
clusive) is amended by reenacting present section 27 of said Act and renumber- 
ing the same, section 28. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., November 4, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak CHAIRMAN Maanuson: Your letter of March 29, 1957, addressed to 
the Chairman of the Commission and requesting a report and comments on a 
bill, S. 1729, introduced by you, to amend the Interstate Commerce Act so 
as to provide for the protection of railroad employees by regulating the use 
of track motorcars, and for other purposes, has been referred to our Committee 
on Legislation. After consideration by that committee, I am authorized to 
submit the following comments in its behalf: 

S. 1729 would require that rules and regulations respecting the operation 
of track motorcars be filed with and approved by the Commission. The bill 
further providés that if any carrier fails to file its rules and regulations as 
required, the Commission shall prepare such rules and regulations to be ob- 
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served by the carrier. The proposed measure would also confer upon the 
Commission authority to enforce the rules so filed. 

The introduction of this bill was no doubt prompted by the hazards to 
certain classes of railroad employees arising from the operation of track 
motorears in the performance of their duties. In general, there are only 
two classes of employees whose duties require the frequent use of track 
motorears. These are maintenance-of-way and structures employees, including 
trackmen and those who repair and maintain bridges and buildings; and signal 
department employees engaged in the installation and maintenance of signal 
equipment. The maintenance-of-way and structures employees usually work 
in groups of several men under the supervision of a foreman. Comparatively 
large motorcars are used by such groups, sometimes with one or more trailers, 
to transport both the men and their working equipment to and from their 
headquarters to the place on the line of road where their work is to be per- 
formed. These larger type cars, with their cargoes of tools and other equip- 
ment are difficult to remove from the track, which is sometimes necessary 
to allow an approaching or following train to pass. 

The motorcars used by signal maintainers are considerably smaller since 
the crew on such a car usually consists of but two men. Frequently, these 
cars are operated by only one man. The cars are comparatively light and 
are so constructed that they may be readily removed from the track by 2 
men, and can be taken off without too much difficulty by 1 man. As a general 
rule, signal maintainers do not carry heavy work equipment on their cars, 
since their duties usually require the use of ordinary handtools only. Em- 
ployees engaged in signal construction work, however, operate in groups com- 
parable in size to those of maintenance-of-way employees, and therefore use 
the heavy type track car, either with or without trailers, 

Many accidents in which trains collide with these motorcars are caused 
either by failure to be clear of the main track for an approaching train or fol- 
lowing train, or by failure to remove the motorcar from the track in time to 
prevent a collision. Ordinarily the Commission investigates only those acci- 
dents involving track motorcars which result in the death of one or more per- 
sons, or in injuries to a considerable number of persons. 

During the past 10 years, the Commission has investigated 67 collisions in 
which track motorears were involved. These collisions resulted in the deaths of 
91 persons, and in injuries to 201 persons. There have been 30 of these collisions 
since January 1, 1954. One of these accidents occurred in a territory in which 
motorear indicators and sighting distances are depended upon to provide pro- 
tection for the movements of track motorcars. Three collisions occurred in a 
territory in which positive block protection is provided, and 26 other collisions 
occurred in a territory in which track motorcars are operated by lineups. 

Under the lineup system, operators of track motorcars are given lineups which 
list the trains moving in a specified district, and which show the time such 
trains left the last open offices or are called to leave the terminals. On some 
railroads the lineups show the time such trains are expected to pass certain 
key stations in the district. The operators of track motorcars are then required 
to calculate the time and place at which their track motorcar must be removed 
from the track or be moved onto a sidetrack in order to avoid being struck by 
a train. 

Among the factors involved in the aforementioned collisions were the follow- 
ing. 

Operators of track motorcars had not obtained a lineup or were in pos- 
session of a lineup on which the time limit had expired. 

Operators miscalculated running times of trains or the time which would 
be consumed in switching. 

Operators assumed that a motorcar indicator was actuated by one train, 
when in fact it was actuated unexpected by another train. 

Occupants of track motorcars failed to maintain proper lookout. 

Error by dispatcher or telegraph operators in arranging block protection. 

Operators apparently misjudged speed of approaching train. 

Operators calculated that because a train had not yet actuated a motor- 
car indicator, he would have time to proceed to next siding. 

In 1949 a track motorcar protection committee was established by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads which undertook a study of the practices being 
followed by individual railroads to provide protection for the operation of track 
motorcars. The objective was to determine whether or not acceptable stand- 
ards for such protection could be formulated. As a result of this study, a report 
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and recommendation was submitted which set forth requisites and instructions 
to provide protection for the movements of track motorcars. The president of 
the Association of American Railroads sent the report to member roads with 
the recommendation that the requisites and instructions be adopted. The re- 
plies received indicated general acceptance among the member roads. 

In June 1954, the Commission wrote to the president of the Association of 
American Railroads respecting the continued occurrence of track motorcar acci- 
dents, and the entire question of protection was reviewed by the above-men- 
tioned committee. Following its consideration, and analysis of information 
received in replies of the member roads to questionnaires, the committee pre- 
pared a report and recommendation covering minimum standards for supple- 
mental rules governing the operation of track motorcars under the lineup sys- 
tem. In March 1955, the report was approved by the board of directors of the 
Association of American Railroads for submission to the member roads as 
recommended practice. 

We are informed that these standards and supplemental rules have been gen- 
erally adopted by the railroads. Nevertheless, track motorcar accidents continue 
to occur, as evidenced by the fact that, as previously stated, there have been 30 
such collisions since January 1, 1954. It apears, therefore, that either the rules 
proposed by the committee established by the Association of American Railroads 
and adopted by the majority of the member roads are inadequate to provide the 
necessary protection, or they are not being properly enforced by the carriers. 
8S. 1729 would amend the Interstate Commerce Act to correct this unsatisfactory 
condition. It should be pointed out, however, that enactment of the proposed 
measure would undoubtedly require the employment of additional personnel 
to carry out the duties thereby imposed upon the Commission. 

For the reasons hereinbefore stated, we recommend that S. 1729 be enacted. 

Respectfully submitted. 

OWEN CLARKE, 
Chairman, Committee on Legislation. 

ANTHONY ARPAIA. 

Rosert W. MINor. 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 9, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter of March 29, 
1957, enclosing S. 1729, and inviting any comment we may care to submit concern- 
ing the proposed legislation. 

This bill has to do with the regulation of the use of track motorears by carriers. 
Its enactment apparenty would have no effect upon the United States as a shipper 
nor upon the functions of the General Accounting Office. 

We have no information as to the need for or the desirability of the bill, and 
accordingly we have no recommendation to offer concerning S, 1729. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


United STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice concerning the bill (S. 1729) to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act so as to provide for the protection of railroad employees by regulating the use 
of track motorcars, and for other purposes. 

The bill would amend part I of the Interstate Commerce Act by requiring rail- 
roads to file with the Interstate Commerce Commission rules and regulations 
governing the operation of any track motorcar or other self-propelled equipment 
not subject to the carrier’s operating rules covering the movement of trains. The 
bill would provide a $500 penalty for each violation thereof, and each day such 
violation continues would be considered a separate violation. 
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Whether the bill should be enacted involves a question of policy concerning 
which the Department of Justice prefers to make no recommendation. 
The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. ROGERs, 
Deputy Attorney General. 
Senator Smaruers. Our first witness this afternoon is Mr. Harold 


Heiss, attorney, Railway Labor Executives Association. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD C. HEISS, ATTORNEY, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
REPRESENTING RAILWAY LABOR EXECUTIVES ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Heiss. My name is Harold C. Heiss. I have been a lawyer with 
offices in Cleveland, Ohio, since 1930, devoting my professional efforts 
to representing railway labor organizations. 

Since 1935 I have been general counsel for one of those organiza- 
tions, and I have on many occasions acted as counsel for other stand- 
ard railway labor organizations, especially in safety proceedings be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I would point out here that in the drafting of the bill, section 27 
should have become section 26, so that when the matter is considered 
by the committee I will be pleased to have this next paragraph taken 
into account. 

A little more than a year ago I appeared before this subcommittee as 
spokesman for the standard railway labor organizations in support of 
S. 1386, which has come to be known as the power-brake bill, and 
which was approved by President Eisenhower on April 11, 1958. This 
measure, you will recall, gives the Interstate Commerce Commission 
authority to promulgate and enforce rules, standards, and instructions 
for the installation, inspection, maintenance, and repair of power 
brakes and power-brakes appliances on railroad cars. 

I have been asked by the Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
to make a statement in support of 8S. 1729, a bill which the associa- 
tion unanimously approves. You are familiar with the fact that the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association is an organization of the chief 
executives of 23 standard railway labor unions which represents prac- 
tically all employees of the railway industry. The chief executives 
of the following organizations are affiliated with the association : 
American Railway Supervisors’ Association. 

American Train Dispatchers’ Association. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes. 

Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen of America. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America. 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 

Station Employes. 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 

Hotel & Restaurant Employees and Bartenders International Union. 
International Association of Machinists. 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 

Forgers, and Helpers. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

International Brotherhood of Firemen & Oilers. 

International Organization Masters, Mates & Pilots of America. 
National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association. 

Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen. 
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Railroad Yardmasters of America. 

Railway Employes’ Department, AFL-CIO. 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association. 
Switchmen’s Union of North America. 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

S. 1729 would amend the Interstate Commerce Act so as to require 
railroads to establish and enforce adequate rules and regulations for 
the safe direction and control of track motorcars and other self-pro- 
pelled equipment. Within 90 days after approval of the act, the rail- 
roads must file such rules and regulations with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and after the rules and regulations are approved 
by the Commission, with whatever modifications it may require, they 
become obligatory upon the carrier, its officers and agents. Should 
any carrier fail to file such rules and regulations, the Commission 
shall prepare them and, as prepared, they shall be obligatory on that 
carrier. 

The bill imposes the duty upon the Commission to see to it that 
rules and regulations are established and enforced by the carriers, 
and contains a penalty provision for violation of or failure, refusal, 
or neglect to comply with it. 

I find it necessary to point out that there is a technical error in 
the bill as it is printed. When section 27 is referred to in the bill, 
it, in my opinion, should be changed to read “section 26.” Actually, 
there is no section 27 in the present Interstate Commerce Act. Sec- 
tion 27 was renumbered to be section 26 of the act of September 18, 
1940. Therefore, lines 3, 4, and 5 on page 1 of the bill before you 
should be amended to read: “That part I of the Interstate Commerce 
Act (49 U. S. C. 1 to 26, inclusive) is amended by repealing sec- 
tion 26 thereof and adding a new section 26, as follows:”. “Section 27” 
in line 6 should read “section 26.” Lines 16, 17, and 18 on page 4 of 
the bill should read: “Src. 2. That part I of the Interstate Comthgtes 
Act (49 U.S. C. 1 to 26, inclusive) is amended by reenacting present 
section 26 of said Act and renumbering the same, section 27.” 

The equipment which this bill covers ranges from track motorcars 
of varying sizes, weighing from 500 pounds to more than a ton, to 
giant maintenance-of-way machines. It is used chiefly by employees 
of the maintenance-of-way and signal departments of the railroads. 

A signal maintainer may be required to operate one of the smaller 
track motorcars by himself, carrying along with him the necessary 
materials and supplies for his task. Larger cars are used by one 
or more men, and oftentimes trailers are attached to them. 

For maintenance-of-way purposes the track motorcars and attached 
trailers may transport as many as 30 men and perhaps hundreds of 
pounds of material and equipment. Thus, roe motorcars are used 
as vehicles for travel by employees in the signal department, main- 
tenance-of-way department, bridge and building department, by those 
persons charged with inspection of right-of-way, signal, and telegraph 
and telephones, and by employees detailed to attend to emergencies 
which may develop on the line of the railroad. Track motorcars are 
also used to transport materials used in the installation and mainte- 
nance of tracks, signals, implementary equipment such as electric 
lines, poles, supports, et cetera. 

Other types of the self-propelled equipment with which we are 
dealing are the weed burner, the Burro crane, heavy crane, chemical 
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sprayer, diesel wrecker, piledriver, Jackson track maintainer, Jack- 
son multiple tie tamper, and the Speno ballast cleaner. 

I have here a collection of photographs of various types of equip- 
ment which I should like to offer as an exhibit. 

Senator Smatuers. Without objection, we will make them a part 
of the record. 

(The photographs follow :) 
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Fiaure 2.—Weedburner pulled by a track motorcar. 
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Fiaure 4.—Track motorcar of a type manufactured by Fairmount Railway 
Motors, Inc. 
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Ficure 6.—Speno ballast cleaner. 
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Fiaure 8.—Burro crane. 
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Fiaure 9.—Diesel wrecker. 
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Frauke 10.—Piledriver. 
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Fieure 12.—Jackson track maintainer. 
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Mr. Heiss. The first exhibit, if the chairman please, is a track 
motorcar and trailer. 

The second is a wood burner on the opposite side of the folder. 

The third is a track motorcar with push cars, or trailers, and I call 
your particular attention to that one, noticing the track motorcar and 
number of trailers which may be operated in connection with it. 
Those trailers will carry men, up to 30 in number, and large quantities 
of materials. 

The fourth is another track motorcar of a type manufactured by 
Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc. 

The fifth is a Burro crane which is being used to handle sections of 
track, 

Sixth is a Speno ballast cleaner. 

Next is two heavy cranes in action. 

No. 8, another Burro crane. 

No. 9, a diesel wrecker. 

No. 10, a piledriver. 

No. 11, another piledriver. 

No. 12, a Jackson track maintainer. 

Insofar as the proposed legislation is concerned, the important 
common features of these various types of track motorcars and other 
self-propelled pieces of equipment—whether used to transport 
workers or materials, or both, or to perform some specialized type of 
installation or maintenance work—are: first, they travel upon main- 
line tracks mingled with passenger trains and freight trains at all 
times of the day and night; second, they are most inadequately pro- 
tected against collisions; and third, they—and this refers almost en- 
tirely to the track motorcars—have been involved in an appalling 
number of accidents. 

Accidents involving track motorcars, particularly collisions between 
those vehicles and passenger and freight trains, have been, over the 
years, constant sources of death and injuries to riders of the track 
motorcars and employees on the trains. There has been an uncon- 
scionable slaughter which should be and can be avoided. The rail- 
roads themselves have failed to cope with a shocking accident record 
by failing to surround track motorcar operations with adequate pro- 
tective conditions. The passage of this bill is necessary to guarantee 
that they do establish such conditions. 

The need for protection of track motorecars is revealed by statistics 
contained in the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Accident Investi- 
gation Report No. 3731, issued February 19, 1957, wherein the Com- 
mission stated that during the past 10 years it had investigated 68 
collisions in which track motor cars were involved. 

These accidents resulted in the death of 92 persons and the injury 
of 194 persons. Since the issuance of Report No. 3731 on February 
19, 1957, the Commission has issued 3 additional reports Nos. 3735, 
3781, and 3782, the last covering an accident on the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle Railway on September 18, 1957, wherein 3 mainte- 
nance-of-way employees were killed and 29 injured. In that report 
the Commission recited that during the past 10 years it had investi- 
gated 67 collisions involving track motorcars, resulting in the death of 
90 persons and the injury of 216 persons. 
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The 10-year period to which the Commission refers in each of these 
reports is the 10-year period preceding the date of the particular acci- 
dent investigated. 

Since the Interstate Commerce Commission does not investigate and 
report upon all accidents, it would appear to be a safe assumption that 
the foregoing figures do not represent the total casualties within the 
10-year period. 

At this point I want to call attention to a statement relative to 
S. 1729 made by Senator Magnuson on the Senate floor on May 13, 
1958. In his statement Senator Magnuson referred to report No. 3782 
on the S. P. & S. accident, which I mentioned a moment ago. After 
stating that the report shows the data which I have given you with 
respect to the number of accidents, Mr. Magnuson said this: 

Moreover, these statistics do not give the complete picture because the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission does not investigate all accidents and, in those that 
it does, the reporting methods used are such that the total number of deaths and 
injuries caused by track motorcar accidents cannot be compiled. 

These horrendous conditions have existed even though the need for 
adequate protection of track motorcars has long been recognized. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission seems to have become 
especially conscious of the need for protection of track motorcars 
against collisions with trains and other vehicles since about 1945. 
Prior to that time there were any number of accidents involving these 
vehicles, collisions between the track motorcars and trains and between 
track motorcars themselves. But in 1945 I think we see the beginning 
of the recommendations coming forth from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the effect that adequate protection ought to be thrown 
about the operations of these cars by means of train orders and block 
signals or other systems of signaling or operation which usually sur- 
round the operation of trains. 

So, in bringing to your attention accident-investigation reports, 
we start with 1945, because, as I say, at that time the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission seemed to have become especially conscious of, first, 
the number of accidents destroying the lives and bodies of the em- 
ployees, and second, making recommendations that protective opera- 
tional procedures be adopted by the railroads. 

I call your attention to accident-investigation report No. 2938, 
dated November 16, 1945, wherein the Commission reported a collision 
between a track motorcar of the Big Four Railroad and a passenger 
train of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad at Gard, IIl., on 
October 2, 1945, which resulted in the death of two section foremen, a 
gang foreman, and an assistant signal maintainer, all of whom were 
riding in the track motorcar. The Commission stated in that report: 

During the 22-month period immediately preceding the date of the accident at 
Gard, the Commission investigated 6 accidents in which track motorcars collided 
with trains. These accidents resulted in the death of 11 and the injury of 18 
persons, and were caused by failure to provide adequate protection for the 
movement of the track motorcars. In the present case the crew of the train 
involved had no information whatever that the motorcar was being operated 
The information furnished the operator of the motorcar was not sufficiently 
complete to enable him to safeguard the movement. The practices in effect were 
not adequate to provide proper protection for the movement of the motorcar. 

The Commission said with respect to the collision at Gard, IIl., be- 
tween the track motorcar and a train that the crew of the train involved 
had no information whatever that the motorcar was being operated. 
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That is one of the things wrong with the operation of these track motor- 
cars under present systems in effect on nearly all railroads. And that 
is that the crews of trains have no information at all that track motor- 
cars are on the line. 

The Commission recommended that the Big Four Railroad provide 
adequate protection for the movement of track motorcars on its lines. 
In that same month of October 1945—on the 30th of the month—a 
freight train ran into a track motorcar and trailer on the Delaware & 
fiedean Railroad near Cooperstown Junction, N. Y. Three employees 
on the motorcar were killed and one was injured. This accident took 

lace in automatic block signal territory, but no protection was afforded 

y the signals to the motorcar and trailer, because the wheels of both 
vehicles were insulated so that they would not actuate the signal sys- 
tem. In its investigation report No. 2943 on that accident the Commis- 
sion said: 

During the 23-month period immediately preceding the date of the accident 
near Cooperstown Junction, the Commission investigated seven collisions between 
track motorcars and trains. These accidents resulted in the death of 15 persons 
and in the injury of 18, and were caused by the failure to provide adequate pro- 
tection for the movement of track motorcars. In the instant case, the crew of the 
following train was not informed by signal indication as to the location of the 
preceding motorcar, and no protection was furnished for the motorcar. 

Since automatic block signals do not furnish protection for insulated motor- 
ears, equivalent protection should be provided. The book of operating rules of 
this carrier contains manual block rules for the blocking of trains, but these rules 
were not in effect on the line where the accident occurred. If the motorcar had 
been protected in accordance with the manual block rules, the crew of the follow- 
ing train would have received information as to the presence of the motorcar in 
the block ahead. 

The Commission found that this accident, too, was caused by failure 
to provide adequate protection for the movement of a track motorcar 
and recommended that the Delaware & Hudson Railroad provide ade- 
quate protection for the movement of track motorcars on its line. 

Similar accidents continued to occur and the Commission repeatedly 
found that they were caused by failure to provide adequate protection 
for the movement of track motorcars and repeatedly recommended that 
the railroads on which the accidents occurred provide adequate block- 
signal or train-order protection for the movement of track motorcars 
on their lines. No substantial effort on the part of the railroads to 
correct this unfortunate series of calamities was made, however. 

The serious nature of the situation was reflected in an editorial in the 
January 18, 1947, issue of Railway Age. Railway Age, I believe, can 
be accurately described as a house organ of the railroad industry. That 
article so concisely sums up the conditions at the time, and presents the 
arguments for and against stricter regulation of motorcar movements, 
that I think it would be helpful for me to read it to you in full: 


Too MANy COoLLIsions WITH TRACK MOTORCARS 


In spite of the axiom on the railways, which is also explicitly stated in the 
book of rules, that “safety is of first importance in the discharge of duty,” prac- 
tices persist in the operation of track motorcars which have been demonstrated 
time and time again as anything but foolproof. All too frequently track cars 
are involved in collisions with trains, resulting in the death of one or more 
employees. In a number of cases, investigation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has shown that the accidents could have been prevented if safe- 
guards for the protection of track-car movements had been in force. In several 
instances the Commission had recommended the adoption of a train-order or 
block-signal system for the operation of motorcars. 
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A recently reported accident of this nature cost the lives of five members of a 
section gang. Before the motorcar was placed on the track, the gang foreman 
received a lineup which included the information that a certain engine was in 
the yard at a point down the line but made no mention of its probable later 
movement. Only a few minutes thereafter this engine entered the main track 
and proceeded in opposition to the track-car movement, resulting in a disastrous 
collision. 

In another recent accident, three maintenance officers, including a general road- 
master, failed to obtain a written lineup while making an inspection trip by 
motorcar. The rules were further violated in that the person responsible for 
the operation of the track car allowed another of the party to secure the lineup 
for him. Complete confusion resulted and the track car proceeded practically 
in the face of an opposing passenger train running only a few minutes behind 
schedule. In the collision that resulted the general roadmaster was killed. 
Exclusive of the 2 accidents mentioned, 10 other fatal accidents of this nature 
during the past 2 years, according to the Commission, cost the lives of 19 
employees and the injury of 21 others. 

Because of the great possibility of human error, moving track cars by means 
of lineups, as now issued, involves some element of hazard. So-called smoke 
orders, of course, have no basis whatsoever and can only be condemned. 

A train order, on the other hand, as recommended by the Commission on several 
occasions, provides far greater protection and remains in effect until it is ful- 
filled, superseded, or annulled. Manual block operation may be equally effective. 

Much opposition, however, has been raised to the operation of motorcars by 
train orders or by manual block system rules. It is argued that these systems 
would be costly, would interfere with the work of the field forces, and would 
involve unnecessary delays to trains and additional work for dispatchers and 
operators. These arguments have some foundation, but they lose much of their 
force when it is considered that several roads, including one of the country’s 
largest, have for a number of years operated track cars by train orders or under 
manual block system rules, and, significantly, have remained remarkably free 
from track car-train accidents, while turning in highly creditable performance 
records for both trains and track forces. 


The accidents continued unabated, however, and the Commission’s 
recommendations were in large part ignored. 

Commissioner William J. Patterson, in testifying before a Senate 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate and For eign | Commerce, 
Sist Congress, on July 6, 1949, in support of a bill (S. 238) which 
was designed to give the Commission Jurisdiction over railroad op- 
erating rules, stated : 

Accidents to track motorcars have been mentioned by several of the witnesses. 
The number and severity of such accidents has been increasing. The Commis- 
sion is without authority to prescribe rules for their safe operation. Many of 
the carriers have not provided such rules, and apparently never will, unless com- 
pelled to do so (hearings, p. 193). 

As Commissioner Patterson indicated, other witnesses testified at 
those hearings about motorcar accidents. Representatives of the 
railroad aeisicyee ¢ groups—principally the representatives of the sig- 
nalmen and the maintenance- of-way groups—strongly ur ged the en- 
actment of the legislation as the only feasible means of stopping the 
killing and maiming of the users of track motorcars. That legisla- 
tion was not enacted, but after the hearings some attempt was made 
by the Association of American Railroads to face up to the problem. 
It is my understanding that in 1950 or 1951, the AAR transmitted 
the following rules to ~ member railroads with the recommendation 
that they be adopted as minimum standards. The rules, two in num- 
ber, read : 

1. Lineup should be carefully prepared and arrangements should be made 


to see that trains do not leave earlier than the time shown on the lineup (or 
timetable). 
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2. In the event a train not shown on lineup (or timetable) is run, dispatcher 
should notify the train crew by means of train order or otherwise to be on the 
lookout for trackcars and to whistle freely. While it is not the sole responsi- 
bility of trackcar operators to protect against trains not shown on lineup (or 
timetable), trackcar operators should be on the alert for approaching trains 
at all times. 

It is also my understanding that few, if any, of the carriers adopted 
this proposal. In any event the proposal was not a satisfactory answer 
to the problem and offered no real or positive protection for the track 
motorcar. 

The toll from track motorcar accidents continued. The Commis- 
sion’s investigations of accidents which occurred in the years 1950 
through 1953 revealed that in 26 collisions between trains or track 
motorcars a total of 40 persons were killed and 88 injured. 

In an address before the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen on 
August 18, 1954, Interstate Commerce Commissioner Owen Clarke 
stated that the Commission had requested the AAR to give the matter 
of the insurance of safe operation of track motorcars prompt considera- 
tion and said— 
the frequency of accidents involving track cars * * * clearly indicates that cor- 
rective measures in connection with their operation should be considered without 
further delay. 

In response to the Commission’s request, the AAR, on February 25, 
1955, approved “Recommended Minimum Standards for Supplemental 
Rules Governing Operation of Track Motor Cars Under Line-Up Sys- 
tems” and submitted them to member roads as recommended practice. 
These rules were subject to the same failings as those recommended in 
1950 or 1951, i. e., first, they were only recommendations which could 
be and were, insofar as we are able to observe, ignored by the indi- 
vidual carriers; and second, still do not, even if made effective, give 
adequate protection to movements of track motor cars. 

It is significant that since the AAR approved those rules, the Com- 
mission has investigated 23 accidents involving track motorcar col- 
lisions with trains in which a total of 26 persons were killed and 67 
injured. There is no reason to believe either that the great majority 
of railroads have adopted or are enforcing these rules, or that the rules 
are efficacious in the prevention of track motorcar accidents. 

To summarize the Commission’s track motorcar accident probes, we 
find that it has investigated, since October 2, 1945, 78 collisions in 
which 116 people were killed and 235 injured. 

I have stated hereinbefore that the Commission’s recommendations 
that adequate protection be provided for movements of track motorcars 
have been in large part ignored. These recommendations, of course, 
have been made in investigation reports of accidents on "individual 
carriers. All carriers, however, are aware that similar accidents could 
take place on their properties where equally inadequate means of pro- 
tection are afforded. 

The warnings of the Commission in widely disseminated and publi- 
cized accident reports, in public addresses, in congressional hearings, 
and in industry publications should be ample reasons for responsible 
railroad managements to take proper, effective, and essential steps to 
avoid further mishaps. But the fact is that they have not been. It is 
patent that legislation is the only answer. 
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Senator Smaruers. I understand all that you are asking is that 
the railroads themselves submit rules with respect to the safety and 
operations of these motorcars and the other types of equipment you 
mentioned. If they do it, then the ICC, by the language of this bill, 
is instructed to accept the rules which have been proposed by the 
railroads ? 

Mr. Heiss. No. The ICC is not required to accept. It may accept, 
but it may also make modifications upon hearing. 

Senator Smaruers. It may make modifications? 

Mr. Hetss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. By modifications do you mean they can sub- 
stantially change or can they modify, to some extent? What do you 
mean by modification ? 

Mr. Heiss. First, the ICC could reject the rules in their entirety. 

Senator Smatuers. The proposed rules? 

Mr. Hetss. The lenaneil: rules. Or they could, upon hearing, pre- 
scribe modifications. 

Senator Smaruers. Upon hearing or after hearing? 

Mr. Heiss. That’s right. 

Senator Smatruers. Then what? 

Mr. Hetss. And then those rules become obligatory upon the 
carriers. 

Senator Smaruers. To be enforced by—— 

Mr. Heiss. By the Interstate Commerce Commission. If the car- 
riers desire, or any applicant wants changes in the future, then an 
application may be made to the Commission for further modification 
of the rules. 

Senator Smaruers. Have any of the railroads seen fit to offer any 
rules of safety? Do any of them have rules of safety now that they 
require their people to follow in the operation of their motorcars ? 

r. Hetss. All of them have rules of safety in the operation of 
motorears, Senator, but only a few have rules which are, in our 
judgment, and in the judgment of the Commission, incidentally, ade- 
quate to protect their operations. The Pennsylvania Railroad, we 
believe, has an acceptable body of rules and has had that body of rules 
for many years. And the result is that the accident record for track 
motorears on the Pennsylvania Railroad is a good one. The New 
Haven has done fairly well. 

Senator Smaruers. Your contention would be that if the other 
railroads had a sufficiently workable and acceptable body of rules that 
there would never be any need for this legislation ? 

Mr. Hess. That’s right. That’s right. But we have tried over the 
years, especially since 1949, to induce the railroads to promulgate and 
enforce an acceptable body of rules. And they have failed to do it. 
They have failed to respond to the admonitions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that they adopt a body of rules. And since 
over that period of time they haven’t done what we have asked, and 
what the Interstate Commerce Commission has urged them to do, 
we are here supporting this legislation. 

Senator Smaruers. This legislation is supported by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Do you know that? 

Mr. Heiss. I do not. 
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Senator Smaruers. Do you know whether the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is for this legislation or not? 

Mr. Hess. I am told that it is for this legislation, but I do not 
have the record of the Commission to that effect. You have put in 
evidence that letter, have you not? 

Senator Smatuers. Yes. 

Mr. Herss. The last sentence of the letter I would think should indi- 
cate the attitude of the Commission. 

Senator Smatuers. They are in favor of it. 

Mr. Hetss. That is my understanding of it. 

Senator Smaruers. All right, sir. 

Mr. Heiss. In 1949 there were hearings before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce with respect to a bill which 
would have achieved, we believe, substantially what this bill would 
achieve. 

The railroads suggested that we cease our support of S. 238 at that 
time upon the representation by them that they would adopt adequate 
rules. 

Senator Scuorpre.. Did that come from the American Association 
of Railroads? 

Mr. Hetss. The AAR. Those representations came from them. 
And they have not adopted those rules. That is not just my view. 
That is the view of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as shown 
by the record of the ICC, presumably by that letter that you have be- 
fore you, and is recounted here in my statement. 

May I call your attention to the fact that on any number of occa- 
sions the Interstate Commerce Commission, in its accident-investiga- 
tion reports, has suggested to a particular railroad that it surround 
these motorcar operations with the protective conditions we think 
they ought to be surrounded by, that they ought to be operated in the 
same fashion as trains, with train-order protection or block-signal 
protection. The Commission has made those recommendations. 

It is most shocking to me, as I am sure it will be to you, that even 
carriers who have experienced track motorcar accidents on their 
lines, and to whom the Commission has specifically recommended that 
adequate protection be provided for track motorcar movements on 
their lines, have, through lack of action or through indifference, suf- 
fered similar accidents under similar conditions to occur again. 

For illustration, on June 19, 1951, on the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
there occurred a collision in which a track motorcar employee was 
killed. The Commission found that the accident was caused by failure 
to provide adequate protection for the movement of a track motorcar 
and recommended that the Missouri Pacific provide such protection 
on its lines. On August 13, 1951, another accident in which another 
employee was killed was found by the Commission to have the same 
cause and it again made the same recommendation to the Missouri 
Pacific. And on April 1, 1953, yet another collision between a train 
and a track motorcar occurred on the Missouri Pacific in which an 
employee was killed—the same cause, and the same recommendation, 
and it was followed by the same callous inaction on the part of the 
Missouri Pacific despite recommendations by the ICC that it change 
its method of operating these motorcars. And the same conditions 
have obtained on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
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On September 18, 1946, a freight train on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad struck a track motorcar and trailer killing all of the 
occupants of the latter vehicles—a section foreman and four laborers. 
The Commission found that the accident was caused by failure to pro- 
vide adequate protection for the movement of a track motorcar and 
recommended that the L. & N. provide adequate block-signal or train- 
order protection. Those recommended safeguards were not imposed 
by the carrier and the inevitable occurred. 

That was reported in Accident Investigation No. 3024. There were 
the same findings by the Commission and the same recommendations. 
That was in 1946. Nothing was done by the L. & N. 

But on December 4, 1951, there was another collision near Jackson, 
Ky., reported in Report No. 3447, where 2 maintenance-of-way em- 
ployees were killed and 3 were injured. Again the Commission found 
the cause to be the same and made the same recommendation. Again 
the L. & N. did nothing about it. One would think that two such 
tragedies would move the management to take prompt corrective 
measures—indeed, one should be more than enough. 

But such was not the case. Then 2 more maintenance-of-way 
employees were killed, and 2 more were injured in a collision be- 
tween their track motorcar and trailer and a work train near Corners- 
ville, Tenn., on May 28, 1954, reported in Report No. 3575. The com- 
mission found the same cause and once more made the same recom- 
mendation. It stated in its report: 

Since January 1, 1944, the Commission has investigated 50 collisions, including 
the present case, which were caused by failure to provide adequate protection 
for the movement of track motorcars. These accidents resulted in the death of 
87 persons and the injury of 146 persons. In the reports covering the investi- 
gations of these accidents, the Commission repeatedly has recommended that 
the carriers take measures to provide adequate protection for the movement of 
track motorcars on their lines. 

I say, with that kind of a record, we are justified in supporting this 
bill and asking Congress to set up a plan for us to compel the rail- 
roads to do that which they refused to do of their own volition. 

We are not asking the railroads to do anything which is harsh or 
impossible, because some railroads have established these rules, as I 
have said. Asa matter of fact, the Pennsylvania, New York Central, 
Reading, and New Haven Railroads operate their track motorcars in a 
fashion which we think minimizes greatly the likelihood of collisions, 
and their records are remarkably free from such accidents. 

Senator SmarHers. What are those railroads again ? 

Mr. Heiss. Pennsylvania, New York Central, Reading, and New 
Haven. Pretty sizable and important properties. 

It is obvious that there is a pressing need for an effective type of 
protection for track motorcars, their operators and riders. It is our 
belief that that protection can readily be provided by the issuance of 
correct, accurate, and dependable information on the movement of 
trains and positive train orders issued by the train dispatcher. There 
would be no great difficulty in furnishing such information and 
protection. 

On the great majority of railroads, employees who are obliged to use 
motorcars in the course of their duties are not informed in all instances 
of what trains are operating on the rails where they have to work. 
Train and engine crews are rarely given information that track motor- 
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cars may be on the rails where the trains are running. Automatic 
block signal systems do not afford protection to track motorcars 
because most motorcars are too light in weight, or do not have enough 
axles, to assure that they will actuate the signal system and thereby 
indicate their presence in a block. Actually, track motorcars are 
ordinarily insulated so that they do not actuate the signals. 

Proper rules for the protection of track motorcars would primarily 
be expected to require that the crews of both the trains and track 
motorcars be supplied with current information respecting the pres- 
ence of each other on the rails in a particular district; and to prevent 
either the train or the track motorcar from operating in such a manner 
as to create the possibility of a collision. Such rules, as I have said, are 
presently in use on a few railroads and should be required on all 
railroads. 

The typical or general practice on most railroads now is to simply 
furnish the employees in charge of track motorcars what is called a 
lineup indicating what trains to expect. These track motorcars are 
presently being operated on what is called the lineup. A lineup is a 
rather haphazard sort of statement given to the operator of the track 
motorcar that certain trains are expected in the area at the times that 
he is out on the line. 

The following is a typical lineup: 


LINEUP 


To track car extras: 
No. 98 called to leave (given point) at 10 a.m. 
No. 89 called to leave (given point) at 10:15 a. m. 
No. 94 due to pass (given point) at 10:30 a. m. 
Extra 96 called at (given point) for 11 a.m. 
Passenger trains on time. Look out for all trains and other track motorcars. 
Lineup expires at 12 noon. 


(Signed) SUPERINTENDENT. 


The rules don’t even require in every instance that he obtain a lineup 
before he gets out. That is one thing that is wrong with it. 

Secondly, very frequently even at the time the lineup is issued it is 
out of date, because a train may be late or operating on a different 
schedule than shown in the lineup, or other additional trains may be 
operate that are not shown on the lineup, and an hour after the lineup 
is issued the whole situation may be changed, but there is no way under 
the operating practice of these railroads to give the information of the 
presence of other trains or other motorcars on the rails, while this poor 
operator of the track motorcar is out there trying to do his job. 

There is no positive information contained in the typical lineup. 
The motorcar operator is on his own and must look out for trains or 
other track cars. This is made clear by another typical provision in 
rules for governing track motorcar operation which reads: 

When a lineup of train movement is obtained, it must not be considered final 
because operating conditions may require running of additional trains or 
change in lineup. 

They tell him to be on the lookout for approaching trains, either 
from the rear or approaching him from the front. And while he 
is out there, in the rain, sleet, storm and fog, inspecting the track and 
wires, as he is required to do under many circumstances, he is sup- 
posed to be on the lookout for trains ahead of him, coming from 
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behind him, around curves, under circumstances where the view is 
obscured with cuts or foliage or things of that kind, and there is no 
satisfactory way of protecting him, the operator of the track motor- 
car, under those circumstances. Just no satisfactory way of doing 
it except to give him a train order to show what other trains are going 
to be on his division, and to give the operator of the trains informa- 
tion that the track motorcar is going to be there at the same time. In 
other words, you have got to surround these men with the same pro- 
tective devices and systems as surround the operation of the trains 
themselves. 

The net effect of the rules governing movements of track motorcars 
on most railroads is to place final responsibility for safe operation on 
the operators of those vehicles themselves—a practice completely at 
odds with the accepted method of moving engines and trains. The 
rules on the great majority of railroads are full of weasel words and 
phrases which assure the occupants of track motorcars no protection 
whatever. 

They leave the definite impression that they are designed to place 
the blame for any accidents on the employees. It is so easy to say 
“if the rules are complied with there will be no accidents.” The 
trouble is that such rules contemplate a personality that is completely 
inhuman—not at all prone to mistakes or miscalculation—and if lit- 
erally complied with would make any sensible operation impossible. 

In conclusion I want to say that we anticipate that in opposition 
to this proposed legislation the carriers will contend it is impracti- 
cable and too costly to protect track motorcar movements in much 
the same way as the movements of other equipment is protected ; and 
that is the height of folly, and submission to unwarranted regulation 
to place the power to prescribe rules for these operations in any agency 
in Washington which can not have the peculiar knowledge of day to 
day operation possessed by the individual managements. Our an- 
swer to these arguments is: 

First, the need for adequate rules is long standing and pressing. 

Second, rules prescribed by the Commission will be imposed on an 
individual carrier only if it fails to do the basic job itself. 

Third, responsible managements have such rules, and under them 
have maintained efficient as well as accident-free performance. 

With the permission of the committee I would like to file with my 
statement three appendixes. 

Appendix 1 lists the accident reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in which it finds the causes of the accidents to be “failure 
to provide adequate protection for the movement of a track motorcar,” 
and recommended that the railroad involved “provide adequate pro- 
tection for the movement of track motorcars on its lines.” 

Appendix 2 is a list of accident investigation reports in which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission found the cause of accident to be 
the lack of proper protection and recommended that the railroad in- 
volved— 
provide adequate train-order or block-signal protection for the movement of 
track motorcars on its line. 

Appendix No. 3 is a list of accident investigation reports in which 
the cause of the accident was found to be— 


failure to provide adequate protection for the movement of a track motorcar— 
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but wherein the Commission did not make any particular recommen- 
dations. 

In all three appendixes the cause of the accidents was the same. 
The findings of the Commission differed in the respects that I have 
mentioned. 

Senator Smaruers. All right, sir; we will make those a part of the 
record, 

(The exhibits follow :) 


APPENDIX No. 1 


In the following accident reports the Interstate Commerce Commission found 
the cause of the accident to be “failure to provide adequate protection for the 
movement of a track motorcar” and recommended that the railroad involved 
“provide adequate protection for the movement of track motorcars on its line.” 











No. Railroad Date of Killed |Injured 
accident 

2938 | Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis_............-...----- Oct. 2,1945 

Se es Ot Io ho ot Sodas bhialdsidn ohn deabeninebebeel Oct. 30, 1945 

e:| Moemieem, Demers G POMen Re... .... 8. sccosnmncecccQneccesundquuss June 9, 1949 

3264 | Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. -_-.................-...-..-.---.-- July 45,1949 

3289 | St. Johnsbury & Lamoille County---.-__..-........-.-..-..----.-- Oct. 10,1949 


nn ne om unna dnteieengneemaeamnad 
3308 | Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. _...............-------..--.--- 

I I eens aaiiesmenSemimdaa 
3342 ‘| ‘Spokane, Portland & Seattle__.-...........-.......---.--.-..--.- 
3347 | Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific... 
3389 | Illinois Central. ____- 

3407 ae Pacific... __- 
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3427 | Kansas City Terminal____- 
3447 | Louisville & Nashville 
EE WN... nc dios rede eso annedeuhercoutestearacagiael 
3463 | Western Maryland_____.__- 


_ 


3465 | McCloud River-__-_- site ionse dae deediaia cae Aen oe ate May 27, 1952 
3487 | Duluth, South Shore & eee! PE Bae Oct. 3,1952 
3488 | Bangor TR ae Oct. 20, 1952 
ee © PN oo ot a, oom caalinaaqeainntilarstocued cana ineoentiation Mar. 14, 1953 
Se Sie ST 6 a. ih Joo ik 5b. SS bide OSL ase Apr. 1,1953 
Se ei A IO. «on. rnecueasesecsacdeeuneeBaceckenes ar. 30, 1953 1 
Se Re BD SII, 6 cnc cnnccnncacnvsscescueeebenbasubabntee May 28, 1953 
ee 2 ne UO... sina deta neeteeiesticiare diamine Jan. 12,1954 
Be I a wk. snes ol caranenae ad araaumen deena Mar. 26, a 
; 3570, | New, Orleans & Northeastern. ---._...-....-....--...-...---.---- May 26, 1954 
3571 | Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. -__-_- eteiinesen acme May 25,1954 


BD eee et et et et et et et BS St tt Dt tt Co DO 


3575 | Louisville & Nashville..................___- JiR Rateblh Seabees May 23, 1954 


APPENDIx No. 2 


In the following accident reports the Interstate Commerce Commission found 
the cause of the accident to be “failure to provide adequate protection for the 
movement of a track motorcar” and recommended that the railroad involved 
“provide adequate train-order or block-signal protection for the movement of 
track motorcars on its line.” 


No. Railroad Date of Killed | Injured 














accident 
Be aE aint ncellials ’ seeing Rip ceneihienas Mar. 20, 1946 2 0 
2987 | Central Vermont-._................-- .-| Apr. 24, 1946 1 9 
3024 | Louisville & Nashville___......-...-- Sept. 18, 1946 5 0 
3060 | Chicago, Milwaukee, St. “Paul & Pacific. ie .--| Jan. 10,1947 4 + 
See 2 GAME PUNE 2, nist ndiasé ccweniendceecocimuiscouinabsassminasislantieapaneadl Feb. 14, 1947 1 0 
3076 |...--. ON sachets cttinccsanagiaedadwndice in aacjiditccadiaat tte ieatian ani Feb. 16, 1947 1 1 
eT TRO BOE GRIT ods Sic ctccancncnisncenchsanuunambssanesbana June 5, 1947 1 ll 
ek. | ee ee ee oe eee Mar. 25, 1948 1 0 
SD 0 I SII... <ccncgitenpaanossanbsiospienineite peal aleatnnaanieinnaadiadale Sept. 8, 1948 4 30 
Soe). MM. Chto lle Es, wap h bean! . 18, 1948 3 14 
PRR 8 a Se a Rae Mar, 11, 1949 1 0 
3245 | Spokane, Portland & Seattle. ..................-.-.-.--..-----.-- Apr. 11, 1949 1 0 
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APPENDIx No. 3 


In the following accident reports the Interstate Commerce Commission found 
the cause of the accident to be “failure to provide adequate protection for the 
movement of a track motorcar,” but did not make any recommendations. 























No. Railroad Date of Killed {Injured 
accident 
3370 | Norfolk & Western._.__-...-.--- Le debe kate akkabc sates Oct. 11,1950 1 4 
ROE OO eee ee ee ee ee ele S| | 1 0 
3624 | Chicago, Burlington & Quincy--___- eanea aan aa ..| Apr. 18, 1955 1 1 
3630 | Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. _____- a ; June 1,1955 1 |} 0 
3658 | Missouri Pacific. -_____- , neebdeenhoccescebocnsoc4 ae eee 1 | 0 
3660 .| New York, Chicago & St. Louis..................---...._......-.| Oet. 7, 1955 1 | 0 
I A ccs Shana Lou aindevie Noy. 4, 1955 2 | 3 
th ee eS aa a agin wT ate sy 2 1 
3782 | Spokane, Portland & Seattle. _._....._...._._--.-._-.....---..--- Sept. 18, 1957 3 22 





Senator Smaruers. Let me see if I understand this clearly. What 
this bill would recommend is that it would give to each railroad the 
right to set up for itself safety regulations with respect to running 
these motorcars and these other incidental cars operating up and down 
tracks, and then those rules and regulations which the railroad had set 
up would then go before the Interstate Commerce Commission where 
either they would be accepted or modified after hearing ? 

Mr. Hetss. I want to change this. I find no modification in the first 
instance after hearing. 

Senator Smatuers. That is right. So they can first submit them 
and then the Commission can accept 

Mr. Heiss. Or modify them, but no hearing in that connection. 

Senator Smatuers. When does the hearing come into it? 

Mr. Hess. The hearing is involved when the carrier or any other 
interested party may desire to change already adopted rules. 

Senator Smatuers. These are the same types of procedures that we 
had in the case of power brakes ? 

Mr. Heiss. Yes, it follows very closely. 

Senator Smatuers. It gives to the railroads the right to do this 
themselves. However, the act then goes further to give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the right to see that the rules which have been 
adopted by the railroad itself and then the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission sees that those rules are filed ? 

Mr. Heiss. That is right. 

Senator Smaruers. The rules imposed by the railroad itself. 

You say that some of these railroads have already gotten these 
rules; right ? 

Mr. Hess. They have got satisfactory rules, in our judgment. 

Senator Smatuers. Some of them have got satisfactory rules? 

Mr. Hess. Yes. 

Senator Smatuers. Those of course are not the ones that you are 
complaining about. You are complaining about those other roads 
which do not have the rules and on which these accidents occur ? 

Mr. Heiss. That is right. 

Senator Smatuers. All right, sir. 

Senator Schoeppel, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Scnorrret. No, I have no questions at this juncture. 

Senator Smatruers. Senator Lausche? 

Senator Lauscue. No, I have no questions. 

Senator Smatuers. Thank you very much, Mr. Heiss. 

Mr. Morrison, are you ready to testify ? 








SS 
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Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. Please come on up. We will be glad to hear 
from you. 

Mr. Morrison, we have your statement before use. We will be glad 
to make it a part of the record. If you can brief it, we will prefer it. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE L. MORRISON, VICE PRESIDENT AND GEN- 
ERAL MANAGER OF THE NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
CO., NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC RAILROAD STATION, SAN RAFAEL, 
CALIF. 


Mr. Morrison. I am George L. Morrison, vice president and general 
manager of the Northwestern Pacific Railroad Co. I am chairman of 
the operating mechanical maintenance committee of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association and in that capacity I am before you 
today. Iam very appreciative of the opportunity to appear and have 
my say. 

In connection with another matter involving motorcars, the Short 
Line Railroad Association made a compilation of the extent and use 
of motorcars on the very short line railroads, and this is attached to my 
statement and made a part of it. It does give a good idea of the needs 
of motorcars on the short line railroads. It does bring out some 1,704 
total power units, including motorcars and other self-propelled ve- 
hicles in use on the short line railroads. 

The use of motorcars, of course, is mandatory on many railroads, 
due to the terrain, lack of facilities, parallel facilities of highways, 
where some other type of transportation could be substituted. I can 
assure you that if there is any way that we could substitute other types 
of transportation for motorcars, it would be, economically, the thing 
to do so far as railroads are concerned. 

Railroads, I do not believe, are unmindful whatsoever of the haz- 
ards involving operations of all kinds on railroads, particularly of 
motorcars. It may be a selfish concern, but, nevertheless, they are 
concerned with all operations, motorcars included. 

On page 2 of my statement I have started to brief out the rules 
covering the operation of motorcars. I haven’t reproduced all the 
rules involving the operation, but I have those that are pertinent to 
the question before you gentlemen today. 

We have also implemented these instructions by the adoption as 
minimum requirements of 10 rules, and these are shown on page 5 of 
my statement. They do not supersede our other rules. Our rules do 
not touch on the subject. They are implemented with these minimum 
requirements. 

I have also reproduced and attached to my testimony a statement. as 
attachment 1, headed “Track Car Lineups.” This is produced in our 
résumé of circular instructions that are brought up to date each year 
and are furnished everyone concerned, every motorcar operator, as 
well as all other employees that might be concerned in the operation. 

I have touched, in my testimony, on what we feel would be the 
results of endeavoring to force railroads to operate motorcars by train 
orders, and I do not think that I have in any way magnified this cost 
that would result. 

We have gone possibly a little farther in our regulation of motor- 
cars. We furnish all of our maintenance-of-way supervisors with a 
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form which is headed up—and attached to my testimony—“Motorcar 
Operator Test.” These are not a test that is made once a month or 
once every 6 months, but it is made each time a supervisor is out on 
the railroad and checks in on the motorcar operators. It brings out 
the questions asked concerning the operations of the motorcar, reten- 
tion of lineups, the careful operation of motorcars. It does keep a 
drastic check upon the operation of motorcars. 

I have also attached to my statement our standard form of lineup 
of trains for track car operators, These are obtained each time an 
operator is ready to move over the railroad on a motorcar. Insofar 
as his operations are concerned it has the force of a right on the track. 
They must sign for them, they must relay and repeat them just as they 
do train orders. 

Not to take up any more of your time, I do feel that we are surround- 
ing our motorcar operations with safeguards that will insure the 
safety of operations. 

(The complete statement of Mr. Morrison follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE L. MORRISON, REPRESENTING MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
SHort LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION 


I am George L. Morrison, vice president and general manager of the North- 
western Pacific Railroad Co. 

My railroad experience started on the Texas & New Orleans Railroad in 1913, 
and I continued at that location, in the transportation department, while I 
finished my high school and university education. After graduation from uni- 
versity, I started working in the engineering department of the Southern Pacific 
Co. at Los Angeles, and held various positions in the engineering and mainte- 
nance of way and transportation departments at Los Angeles until October 1941. 
I was division engineer at Ogden, Utah, and Dunsmuir, Calif., until August 1945. 
From August 1945, to July 1951, I held the position of assistant engineer, mainte- 
nance of way and structures, on the Southern Pacific system, and since July 1, 
1951, I have held my present position. 

However, I am appearing before this committee as chairman of the operating- 
mechanical-maintenance committee of the American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation. The American Short Line Railroad Association comprises 278 rail- 
roads operating 16,017 miles of railroad, and I am very happy to be given the 
opportunity of appearing before your committee in its consideration of S. 1729. 

The use of track motorcars and other self-propelled equipment is a necessity of 
varying degree on the various railroads comprising the association. In connec- 
tion with ICC docket 32248, a survey was made to determine the extent of use 
of motorecars and other self-propelled equipment. This survey brought out the 
operating practices, insofar as track motors and other self-propelled equip- 
ment are concerned. This compilation has been reproduced and is made a part 
of my testimony, designated as exhibit A. 

You will not that the Boston & Maine, Denver & Rio Grande Western, and 
the Northwestern Pacific make extensive use of track motorears in their track- 
maintenance work and the other railroads make use of motorears to a lesser 
degree, no doubt compatible with the mileage operated. 

In the column titled “Operating practices,” “L’’ designates lineup, “TO”’—train 
order ; ““T'T’’—timetable ; “CTC”—centralized traffic control. The other symbols, 
I think, are self-explanatory. 

On the Northwestern Pacific, rules governing the operation of track motorcars 
are incorporated in our Rules and Regulations for the Maintenance of Way and 
Structures, and the pertinent parts of these rules are as folows: 

“1101. Track cars must be kept clear of main track for all trains unless lineup 
provides sufficient time on all trains to permit safe movement, or in an emergency 
adequate flag protection is provided. 

“Track cars shall be operated only by duly authorized and properly qualified 
employees while on company business. * * * 

“1102. A watch conforming to requirements of rule 2 and a copy of the current 
timetable, and supplements, if any, must be carried by each employee in charge 
of track car. 
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“1103. Employee in charge is held responsible for carrying necessary flags, 
torpedoes, fuses, and red and white lanterns, for use as required under the 
rules. 

“1104. Track cars shall not be used unless accompanied by sufficient men to 
remove them from track, and whenever possible, a lineup of trains should be 
obtained before starting on a run and approximately each 2 hours thereafter. 
Track-car operators must have a supply of blank forms CS 2639A in their pos- 
session, when it is necessary for them to obtain lineups of trains from points 
other than open train-order offices. * * * 

“1106. Before starting, there should be a thorough understanding as to what 
part each person is to take in handling the car should an emergency arise 
necessitating prompt removal of car from track. 

“1119. (4) During darkness, stormy, or foggy weather, or when from other 
causes visibility is obscured, or restricted to a short distance, speed must be re- 
duced and cars operated only at a speed consistent with safe operation under the 
prevailing conditions. A constant and vigilant lookout must be maintained. All 
cars must stop before proceeding over power-operated switches and derails. 
Before moving around sharp curves, or through tunnels and snowsheds where 
view is obscured, flagman must be sent ahead for protection, if it cannot other- 
wise be positively determined that the way is clear.” 

On the Northwestern Pacific, a speed consistent with safe operation under 
the prevailing conditions means that the speed must be such that the equipment 
can be brought to a full stop within a distance of one-half the view distance. 
All of the track gangs, B. & B. gangs, and equipment operators who work inde- 
pendently of such gangs on the Northwestern Pacific have been provided with a 
portable telephone to insure their ability to obtain a lineup from the nearest 
telegraph office before fouling or making a move on the main track. 

“1120. Although block signals and indicators for track cars may indicate 
that a block is not occupied by a train, operators of track cars must bear in mind 
that an approaching train may immediately thereafter enter the block, or that 
another track car may at any time be encountered ; that emergency or unforeseen 
circumstances may necessitate any train operating in advance of the time shown 
on lineup, or require that other trains be run at any time; and that lineups will 
not contain information as to all movements within yard limits. Track-car 
operators must keep a vigilant lookout for approaching trains. 

“Track-car indicators and light indicators, where provided, are for information 
of employees.” 

In general, all railroads have adopted as minimum requirements the following 
10 rules: 

“1. Track-car operators should be examined on track-car operating rules, such 
examination to be made a matter of record. Examination to be repeated at 
stated intervals. 

“2. All track-car operators should carry a reliable watch which should be 
checked for accuracy each work period. 

“3. When practicable, track cars should not be placed or moved on main tracks 
unless current lineup has been received by the track-car operator. If the track- 
car operator does not have the currently effective lineup, or if it is not possible 
for him to obtain one, track car should be operated under flag protection. 

“4, Lineup of all trains should be issued by train dispatchers, for stated period 
and specified territory, retaining copy for the record. 

“5. Lineup should be repeated back by one or more of the recipients thereof, 
and should be read aloud to all other occupants of the track car and be in posses- 
sion of person in charge of the track car. 

“6. Lineups for each work period should be forwarded to a designated super- 
visory officer for checking. 

“7. It is recognized that lineup will not contain information as to all train 
and yard movements within yard limits. Track-car operators should be gov- 
erned accordingly. 

“8. Train dispatcher should take necessary action to see that no train operates 
in advance of the time shown on lineup (or timetable) unless such train is fully 
advised by train order or otherwise of the circumstances and instructed to be 
on the lookout for track cars and to use whistle freely. 

“9. When trains are operated that are not shown on lineup (or timetables), 
train dispatcher should see that such trains are fully advised by train order 
or otherwise of the circumstances and instructed to be on the lookout for track 
cars and to use whistle freely. 
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“10, In the preparation of lineup, information should be included which will 
indicate to track-car operators whenever certain trains may run faster than 
usual, due to light tonnage, special equipment, or other reasons.” 

For your ready reference, there is attached a copy of form CS 2639A. 

To see that rules covering the operation of motorcars are complied with at 
all times, and to keep motorcar operators on the alert, all maintenance of way 
supervisors while traveling over the line are required to make tests on motor- 
car operators and fill out a form, which is also attached, headed “Motorcar 
Operator Test.” 

The maintenance of way supervisors are also required to orally examine 
motorcar operators as to their knowledge of the rules at least every 6 months. 

Similar tests are made on operators of other maintenance-of-way equipment 
to insure that adequate protections are afforded. We are of the opinion that 
these rules are adequate for the safe operation of track motorcars and other 
self-propelled equipment. 

Senate bill 1729, if enacted, would undoubtedly require the carriers to operate 
any track motorcar or other self-propelled equipment under operating rules 
covering the movement of trains through the use of train-order systems, block- 

-Signal systems, traffic-control systems, or other protective systems or devices. 
If we were required to operate motorcars and other self-propelled equipment by 
timetable and/or train orders on the Northwestern Pacific, it would undoubtedly 
be necessary to assign a train-order operator to the majority of such equipment 
when operated, so that he could handle train orders with the train dispatcher. 
Headquarters of gangs with track motorcars or other self-propelled equipment 
‘are not always at stations where open train-order offices are maintained, and 
movements of such equipment from one point to another on assigned mainte- 
nance districts during tour of duty of maintenance forces is not at all uncommon, 
Supplemental orders for movement would have to be obtained. Therefore the 
presence of a telegrapher with the majority of the gangs would be necessary 
under agreement with the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. Section (c) of 
rule 30 in our agreement reads: 

“If train orders or other messages of record governing the movement of trains 
are copied by persons other than those specified in section (a) of this rule in 
other than emergencies as defined in section (e) of this rule at a location where 
an employee under this agreement is not employed, the senior qualified idle 
extra telegrapher, or if no senior extra telegrapher is available then the senior 
idle regularly assigned qualified telegrapher at the nearest location to the point 
on the division where the train order is copied, who had no straight time, over- 
time, or call earnings on the particular date that train orders were copied, shall 
be notified with copy to local chairman and allowed a day’s pay at the minimum 
telegrapher’s rate applicable on the division for each occurrence, except that 
only 1 day’s pay shall be allowed to any one individual if more than 1 train 
order is copied at the same location during a consecutive 8-hour period. If 
train orders are copied in emergency as defined in section (e) at locations 
where no employees covered by this agreement are employed, no claims will be 
allowed.” 

The cost of providing a telegrapher with each piece of such equipment would 
result in an annual cost for each telegrapher of $4,761, and this figure does not 
include the cost of vacation, hospitalization and health benefits, or the carrier’s 
contribution to railroad retirement. 

If motorears and other self-propelled equipment are subject to rules covering 
the movement of trains by train order, there is a distinct possibility because of 
agreement provisions and the California State full-crew law of having to man 
such equipment with an engineer, conductor, and two brakemen. National 
Railroad Adjustment Board decisions bear this out. In award 13278 of the 
First Division of the National Railroad Adjustment Board, between the Order 
of Railway Conductors and the Monongahela Railroad Co., a claim for a con- 
ductor on a motorcar was decided by this Board as follows: 

“After giving consideration to the type of equipment described in this docket, 
identified as ‘Motorcar 22,’ and the fact that it did not operate under train 
orders on April 10 and 11, it is concluded that claim is not merited. Claim 
denied.” 

The motorcar in this instance was a standard A—5 motorcar used extensively 
on all railroads where large gangs are employed. 

In award 12736 of the First Division of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, in dispute between the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Railroad Co., the organization processes a claim of 
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conductor for time lost account not deadheaded and used as pilot on motorcar 
K-01. The Board in their decision sustained the claim of the organization and 
had this to say: 

“The fact that these cars operate under train orders is not decisive. The 
test which has been announced in numerous awards is whether the equipment 
is of a type and size which can be readily removed from the rails. The carriers 
say that the type of car with which we are here concerned can, with the aid of 
a built-in jack, be removed and replaced by 1 man in 444 minutes. This may 
be true, but awards of this Division have treated them as trains.” 

In award 18103 of the First Division, National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
in dispute between the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the Western 
Pacific Railroad Co., the organization processed a claim because of the opera- 
tion of a tunnel jumbo in a tunnel by the maintenance-of-way forces while 
repairing a tunnel. The organization stated that: 

“Qualified conductors and brakemen working under the agreements between 
the conductors’ and trainmen’s organization were not used to protect this jumbo 
working inside tunnel 37 and using the main track.” 

The organization emphasized in their presentation the fact that this jumbo, 
while not self-propelled but towed by a motorcar, was operating under train 
orders and the Board sustained the claim of the organization with these words: 

“The record shows that this jumbo on the occasion involved was operated 
under train orders as ‘Jumbo No. 1 works extra,’ with ‘right over all trains.’ 
While the jumbo was removable from the main tracks, the difficulties asso- 
ciated with such removal were such as to put it beyond the usual tests of 
removability recognized in many awards of this Division.” 

The total cost for train crew and engineer for each motorear or other self- 
propelled equipment would be $29,422 a year, not including the cost of vacations 
and Railroad Retirement Board benefits, unemployment and sick benefits. The 
cost of the train crew and engineer plus the cost of telegrapher would be $34,183 
annually and, based on the 71 motorears only now operated on the Northwestern 

-acific, the estimated annual cost would be $2,426,993. The cost of health and 
welfare contributions, vacations, pension, unemployment and sick benefits would 
be $315,507 extra, or a total of $2,742,500. We would also be faced with the 
need of transporting five additional men on such equipment or on a trailer. 
While the two brakemen could, on occasion, flag for a maintenance gang, in 
most cases there would be nothing for these men to do. The carrier would not 
be enabled, on account of certain labor-agreement provisions, to tie up train 
crews and engineers at various locations where motorears or other self-propelled 
equipment is tied up unless food and lodging could be procured at such locations, 
thus we would be faced with the need of rearranging many of our sections so 
that the section headquarters would be at a town where these facilities are 
available or, on the other hand, to furnish train crews and engineer housing 
facilities, and provide accommodations for these men to eat. 

We could be faced with the possibility that linemen inspecting communication 
facilities on a motorcar would have to be accompanied by five men who would 
serve no useful purpose, but would make the cost of roadway maintenance 
prohibitive. 

I cannot evaluate the additional cost to the railroads due to delays to main- 
tenance gangs and to trains that would result in operating track motorcars or 
other self-propelled equipment by train orders. This practice in itself sets up 
hazards due to the large number of train orders that would have to be issued to 
trains in connection with moving through the same territory where motorcars 
or other self-propelled equipment are operated under train orders, and train 
operation would be considerably slowed because of the need of respecting any 
train orders issued covering the movement of track motorcars or other self- 
propelled equipment. It would be necessary that these trains at times stop to 
ascertain if track motorcar or other self-propelled equipment had arrived at a 
designated point and, for purposes of identification, it might be necessary to 
equip track motorcars or other self-propelled equipment with indicators or some 
other means, so that train crews could readily recognize motorcar or other self- 
propelled equipment, the operation of which was covered by train orders they 
might have in their possession. 

It is also apparent that on any railroad where they have a large number of 
motorcar or other self-propelled equipment movements, that the present dis- 
patching force would have to be augmented. For each additional dispatcher 
needed because of issuing numerous orders to motorcar or other self-propelled 
equipment operators, the cost per dispatcher would be approximately $7,000 per 
year. 
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The railroads are not unmindful of safety in operation, and I know that this 
matter is a live subject on all railroads and the operation of motorcars or other 
self-propelled equipment under present regulations and restrictions which have 
been set up by the carriers themselves does furnish adequate protection for 
these movements. 


(The balance of Mr. Morrison’s statement follows :) 


Track CAR LINEUPS 


The attention of those using track cars is directed to the importance of 
properly and carefully operating such track cars in a manner to avoid accidents, 
collisions, or derailments. Your attention is directed to section 7, pages 70 
to 76, of the Maintenance of Way Rules and Regulations dated January 1, 
1953. 

Before making any movement on main track, lineup must be obtained from 
the train dispatcher through the operator, using form CS-—2639. Dispatcher 
will issue the best information available when the lineup is called for but 
circumstances later may make it necessary to change train movements or operate 
additional trains. Under these conditions, dispatcher must issue instructions 
to the engineer of a train, not included on a lineup presently outstanding or 
to the engineer of any train, the movement of which has been changed from 
that given in the lineup to require him to frequently use the whistle signal 14 
(L) and watch carefully for track cars. 

To eliminate, as far as possible, all hazards, it is important that lineups be 
given careful attention and the following instructions observed : 

(a) Lineups must be obtained from train dispatcher, through the operator. 
If no operator on duty, call nearest open office. 

(bv) Employees operating track cars who receive lineups over the telephone 
must make a written record thereof, using form CS—2639. Instructions at the 
bottom of this form must be observed. Lineups should be shown to at least 
one member of the gang when practicable. 

(c) Lineups delivered direct by operators must be in writing on form CS- 
2639. 

(ad) Lineups relayed by operators must be in writing on form CS—2639; time 
and to whom relayed must be recorded. 

(e) Lineups should not be obtained direct from train dispatcher if possible 
to obtain them through the operator. Train dispatcher should not be asked 
for lineups during transfer time which is 10 minutes before and after 8 a. m., 
4p. m., and 12 midnight. 

(f) The practice of posting lineups at offices or near telephones will not be 
permitted. 

(g) Lineups must have the following information shown in addition to the 
train movements: 

(1) Names of station from which issued. Station call letters must not 
be used but station name spelled out in full. 

(2) Date and time checked with dispatcher. 

(3) Name of operator as well as name of party to whom lineup is 
issued. 

(h) It is not permissible to verify with anyone except an operator on duty 
information contained in a lineup. Whenever inquiry is made as to the where- 
abouts of any train, you must ask for this information from the operator on 
duty and require him to give you a lineup covering this information. 

(i) Copy of lineup must be kept on file at station from which issued, showing 
all the information called for in paragraph (9). 

(j) Those using lineups must mail them to the division engineer at San 
Rafael after they have served their purpose. 

(k) You are reminded that whenever it is necessary to make trips to secure 
pay checks or for shopping purposes, the trip (including return trip) must be 
made in daylight. Foreman must in all cases go with the men and is responsible 
for securing proper lineup. 

(l) Your special attention is directed to rule 1112 in the Maintenance of 
Way Book of Rules and Regulations which reads: 

“When following moving trains, track cars must remain not less than 400 
feet to the rear of same and shall not stop within 200 feet of standing train. 
When running, the distance between individual track cars or between groups 
of coupled track cars must not be less than 500 feet. When stopping the car 
or group of cars in advance inust give signal to the following car.” 
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(m) Motorcars must not be operated during night hours except in the per- 
formance of duty. 

Telegraphers must not leave lineups where they can obtain by motorcar 
operators as there is a possibility of the wrong lineup being picked up. 

Motorear operators must make a request on the operator on duty for the 
lineup. 

When inquiry is made on the phone as to a lineup or the whereabouts of any 
train, motor operator must make certain that he is obtaining this information 
from the operator on duty. 

Trainmasters must check stations to see that operators are complying with 
these instructions. 


MororcarR OPERATOR TEST 


pf | ee ee ee ers eee a | ee a.m. p.m, 
(Cross out answer in right hand column not applicable: ) 
1. Was operator in possession of MW Book of Rules and familiar with 
rules 1100 to 1128, inclusive? Yes. No. 
2. Was current lineup in his possession? Yes No. 
8. Was he operating motorcar properly? Yes No. 
4. Was he obeying rules as to speed and careful operation ? Yes No. 
Explanation of items answered “No,” or other remarks: 


Check made by: 


(Supervisor) 


LINEUP OF TRAINS FOR TRACK CAR OPERATORS 


IO i sks i ete epee kee aieemandl a 
Lineup of trains expected between stations ~.-...-_--------------_------- 
I as kc artesian peed anne io nabaecn bake between the hours of ~_--_-------- m. 
canis et ania acter th thee m 
Eastward trains: 
TIOSUIAP: CHING SEO ON. CUIDG CRCOIE nie tndn neeennle ene ° 
Westward trains: 
Repellant trains: are om titmie: ence? 2 on inhi nin edn enbeonlpeeeen f 
Relayed and repeated: Acknowledged : 
EU chccklive uss conidia acinainces sr captisaiaieansacil WR, ncscusss cosy tinapenesnecpaadidbiog ships aknskscaladtete alts ean 
Ta ar eae ter a acta 1.) oe eee 
TUN chin aseesks ceed ccteclcabavianid pa eS WD: | eases cies biiicgeeettnteahcacegiiscd Giatoateadeum eee 
ES isa cctesit mmpidicdbathceaintaiocne 1 as cleantieal TUR: Fx: exin ccinncseaintemssescnbiescaiesscaipedbna tices ban ieee aan 
I~ Seinsen.sjianseunertecniaceninaisnitapiaas ee BR, b icnjuncescingcencndmmmetenipepniaandancaeads 
ets. fhe tet: Se Sauce eey Teh oes m. Track car operators 


Emergency, or unforeseen circumstances, may be necessitate any train shown 
operating in advance of the time given above, or require that other trains 
be run at anytime, and operators of track cars must keep vigilant lookout 
for such trains. 

New lineup must be obtained from train dispatcher through nearest train- 
order operator at the end of the period covered by this lineup, if track car 
is to continue to use main track. 

Time shown for trains is the time they are expected to reach stations within 
the lineup limits. 

Lineup must be signed by track car operator and one copy returned to train 
order operator from whom received; or, if received from operator by telephone, 
lineup must be signed by track car operator and then lineup and signature 
repeated to the operator. Lineup must be read aloud to all other occupants 
of track car by employee in charge of track car. 
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Senator Smarners. Are there any questions, Senator Schoeppel ? 

Senator Scuorrret. I take it that on page 11 you have set out and 
analyzed the costs ? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. When we leave rules and start operating 
on train orders, we are getting into the agreement with the various 
organizations on our railroad. 

Dota Scuoepret. To what do you attribute this loss of life? Is 
it carelessness of the individuals in not following the orders given, or 
the rules that they are acquainted with, or were they fully aware of 
them or a lack of them, or what? What would you say offhand? 

Mr. Morrison. I think it is some carelessness, some overeagerness. 
In one case we had on our railroad back in 1952, it was the train-order 
operator’s fault which she—it was a woman—she didn’t provide the 
section foreman with a proper lineup. There was discipline attached 
to that. It is the only case we had where the train-order operator was 
at fault. 

We have had overspeed. We have the operations of motorcars 
without complying with the rules. We have had them operate motor- 
cars without lineups. 

Overeagerness and carelessness. 

Senator Scuorpren. Have you had indicated by your investigation 
of failures on the part of railroad dispatchers to follow out their part 
and phase of the rules and regulations ? 

Mr. Morrison. I don’t believe we have had what is termed a failure. 
We have had instances where the lineups given could have been better. 
Our men send into headquarters their lineups and they are checked, 
particularly so if there is something on the lineup which shouldn’t be, 
or if there wasn’t a proper protection on the lineup. Recently we 
have had nothing like that. The trainmaster does check lineups and 
handles direct with the dispatcher in case there is a slipup or careless- 
ness on the part of the dispatcher. 

Senator Scuorrren. I don’t believe I have any other questions at 
this time. 

Senator Smatuers. Senator Lausche, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Lauscue. Referring to page 11 of your testimony, did you 
discuss this matter of the personnel that would be required if this 
bill were passed ? 

Mr. Morrison. Did I discuss that ? 

Senator Lauscue. Did you discuss that while I was absent? 

Mr. Morrison. No; I didn’t. 

Senator Lauscue. Would you mind elaborating on this paragraph 
on page 11? Senator Schoeppel referred to it. 

Mr. Morrison. To do that I would like to refer you back to page 8, 
which covers section (c), rule 30, in our agreement with the order of 
railway telegraphers. That brings out that the copying of train or- 
ders can only be done by the train-order operator or some operator 
who Las performed no duty that day and is given a day’s pay, so that 
we then go to page 11. It is our feeling that we would have to put a 
telegrapher on each motorcar that operates on the railroad so that, 
to take a section gang, for instance, he may start out from a location 
where there is no train-order office. He may not. If he does not he 
must obtain train orders, if this is mandatory. 

He would go out 5 or 6 miles and find something that has to be done. 
He will take his motorcar off and go to work. Later on in the day it is 
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necessary that he move. The only way he can move again would be with 
a train order. If he would go to the phone and endeavor to obtain 
a train order there would be a penalty of some train-order operator. 

Because of that we feel, under our agreement with the railway tele- 
graphers, that we would have to put a telegrapher on each motorcar 
that operates. 

Senator Lauscue. The functions of a telegrapher are to carry on 
communications of what should or should not be done? 

Mr. Morrison. As far as handling train orders; yes, sir. That is 
by many, many board decisions investigated by the telegraphers and 
employees of that association. 

Senator Lauscrer. Is there any other personnel that would have to 
be hired specifically on account of the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. Morrison. We feel that as soon as you start operating these 
motorcars under train orders they become trains. When they do, in 
some States, by agreements with the men, we would have to put a 
conductor, two brakemen, and an engineer on each motorcar, because 
that is the minimum train crew, and that would have to have a mini- 
mum crew on there, providing that we turn the motorcar into a train. 

Senator Lauscue. Has that been discussed by the representatives of 
the proponents of this bill? Is it conceded that the bill would have 
that effect ? 

Mr. Morrison. I haven’t; no, sir. Weare just taking our agreements 
with the various organizations. 

Senator Lauscue. Will you repeat what you understand would be 
the additional requirement of personnel if this bill were to go into 
effect, on one of these trains? 

Mr. Morrison. We would have to have a train-order operator. We 
would have to have a conductor, an engineer, and two brakemen. 

Senator Smatuers. Do you have those men now ? 

Mr. Morrison. No. 

Senator Smatruers. Do you know whether the proponents of this bill 
concede that to be a fact ? 

Mr. Morrison. No, sir; I couldn’t answer that. 

Senator Lauscue. That is all. 

Senator ScHorpren (presiding). Senator Yarborough, and Senator 
Lausche, Senator Smathers asked me to carry on here until he returned. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. I have no questions. 

Senator Scnuoerret. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morrison, all matters that you have submitted here will become 
a matter of record in the case. e 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you, sir. I do appreciate this opportunity. 

Senator Scuorrret. Mr. More, of the Santa Fe, is our next witness. 

Mr. More, I note that you have a prepared statement. That state- 
ment will become a part of the record. You may proceed to elaborate 
on it or boil it down or discuss it in any manner that you desire. 


STATEMENT OF W. L. MORE, VICE PRESIDENT, SANTA FE RAILROAD 


Mr. More. Thank you, sir. I shall try to brief it for the sake 
of time. 

My name is W. L. More. My headquarters are in Chicago. I am 
vice president. of the Santa Fe Railroad in charge of personnel and 
also handle certain operating and maintenance matters, having been 
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in operating and maintenance work for some 40 years. I am gener- 
ally familiar with the operating problems of railroads and I appear 
here today on behalf of the AAR in opposition to S. 1729. 

My purpose here today will be to treat rather broadly with the 
problem coming before this committee as it affects the railroads of 
this country, since I will be followed by another witness who will go 
more deeply into the detail of the various difficulties created by the 
proposed legislation. 

We feel that the effect of S. 1729 would be to give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authority to tell us how to operate track motor- 
cars. The implication of this bill is that the American railroads have 
not done and are not doing a good job of railroading and it carries 
the further implication that by simply turning over to the Commis- 
sion control of rulemaking and the policin thereof with respect to 
motorcar operations, that a better job wenkl be done. This we can- 
not accept as a fact. 

While we do feel that the Government agency which regulates us 
is probably the best of all the Government agencies, nevertheless it 
is our position that S. 1729 embodies the kind of governmental regu- 
Jation which is both unnecessary and unwise. It is unnecessary be- 
cause the railroads’ record of safety, as will be shown by subsequent 
witnesses and exhibits, show that private management can do the job 
well; it is without justification because it permits the Government 
to invade the legitimate sphere of railroad management. 

I would like to say a few words about what I conceive to be the 
basic role of regulation in our business and governmental system. 
Regulation is not an end in itself. It is an exercise of power which 
must find its justification in the subject matter. By reason of their 
relation to the public, railroads have had a long history of regula- 
tion. There has been ample opportunity to see clearly that the com- 
mon-carrier status does not warrant Government control of every de- 
tail of the business. 

We feel that the railroads should be allowed to manage their prop- 
erties with the widest possible degree of latitude, and feel that the 
Government should impose regulations upon business only when and 
because the Government can do a better job or when and because fac- 
tors are present which tend to prevent business from doing its best. 

Every experienced operating man knows that there is no single 
standard of safe operation applicable to each operation of every rail- 
road at every time and place. Conditions vary on different railroads 
and, in fact, on the same railroad at different times and places. Inti- 
mate knowledge of the facts enables each railroad management to 
provide the necessary flexibility in its rules to deal effectively with its 
own problems. Management, which has the direct responsibility of 
operating an efficient railroad, is in a much better position to adapt 
these rules to changing conditions than is a Government bureau several 
thousand miles away. I very much fear that the inevitable tendency 
of Commission control would be toward an inflexible rigidity of 
standards. When I talk about rigidity of standards, every railroad 
has on its own railroad what they call a standard book of rules. But 
at the same time we find it necessary on every division to have in our 
timetables certain specification rules that govern conditions peculiar 
to that particular division. 
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This seems to be implicit in the proposed plan because this bill con- 
templates that each carrier shall file its rules with the Commission in 
their present form and from time to time as they may be changed, and 
that the Commission, if it sees fit, may decree a new set of rules 
entirely. There is nothing to support a belief that the Commission 
knows more about the subject than railroad management, or can for- 
mulate better and more effective rules. 

Those charged with the operation of railroads have been well 
schooled and have had many years of experience in operating matters. 
They take into consideration the fact that safety is of the first impor- 
tance in the discharge of duty. From my experience and observa- 
tions, those who are charged with responsibility of making certain 
that these rules are properly observed are constantly alert to its pri- 
mary importance. 

In addressing myself to the question of track motorcar operation, 
I wish to state at the beginning that whenever you are dealing with 
the question of movement, there is no substitute for mental alertness— 
that applies whether you are walking across the street or operating any 
sort of a vehicle, either on the track or on the highway. There is 
much to support the statement that the best known safety device is 
an alert, well-trained and careful workman. 

Senator ScHorrre.. Since many Senators who might read this rec- 
ord may not be familiar with all the details—could you briefly give us 
a rundown on this matter? Suppose you were going to take out this 
type of operating equipment on the Santa Fe Railroad out of Em- 

oria, Kans., on their main line, just in a brief rundown, if you were 
in charge of that equipment and had men under you, what would you 
be expected to do? 

Mr. More. That is today, under the present lineup system ? 

Senator ScHorpre.. Yes. 

Mr. More. The operator of the motorcar—which would be the 
foreman in charge of the gang—would obtain before leaving his head- 
quarters a lineup which would show him trains overdue, which would 
show him trains as they are expected to run, to the best advice of the 
dispatcher. He would then proceed. He has his timetable and checks 
that. He is required to carry a timetable and he is required to carry a 
standard watch. And he is examined regularly on the book of rules, 
motorcar rules as well as general rules, and he can then tell from the 
position of trains, the location of trains, what is overdue and how long 
he has to go. 

Emporia is a good example. He may be working 5 miles out. There 
is no open telegraph office. The next open station may be 10 miles. 
Lots of places it is 40 miles away. He will proceed out to this point 
and do his work under the present line up. On the other hand, if he 
is to operate by train order—and as I understand the implication of 
this bill, we are expected to operate these trains under a train order— 
as Mr. Morrison, who preceded me set forth, you would have to op- 
erate these under a train order. You can imagine the difficulty with 
Emporia, the section foreman going out here we will say 6 miles, and 
there is no other open office and there is no place for him to report 
in the clear, therefore, you have your railroad tied up. 

The thing to do, we think, is to operate this, and we think it can 
be safely done under this lineup system we are using today. 
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We think it is a matter of education, we think it is a matter of 
keeping our employees alert, we think it is a matter of stimulating 
this interest and get out of ’the employees the creative ability that 
they have. 

enator ScuorrreL. What about the other members of the crew? 
Are they conversant with it, or are they told about this lineup when 
they start so that they would know something about it? 

Mr. More. Senator, when the gang starts out in the morning the 
rule requires the foreman to read his lineup. It is on a piece of paper 
about the size of this sheet. He reads the lineup to the other members 
of the crew on the motorcar. If there is any question, they discuss it. 
He keeps it in his pocket. They know just the same as he does the 
position of trains and what may be expected, and they will help him 
just the same as a brakeman helps a conductor or a fireman helps an 
ao on a train when it is running by train order. 

Senator Scnorpret. Thank you. You may proceed. 

Mr. More. I noticed Mr. Carrol addressing the 31st annual session 
of the AAA in 1951 made a very profound observ ation, and I quote 
from there, with apologies to Mr. Carrol: 

Carelessness is either partly or wholly responsible for nearly every accident 
that occurs. Of course, where the human element is involved, the responsibility 
is that of the careless or thoughtless human. 

Subsequent testimony will show that a very large number of the 
fatalities and injuries which have occurred in the operation of track 

cars as investigated and reported by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the 10-year period 1947 to 1956, inclusive, contained an 
alarming number of human failures, attributable either to the em- 
ployee himself or another employee. it may not necessarily have been 
the operator of the motorcar; it may have been someone else slipped 
in the matter of a lineup or other protection. 

There was not the alarming failure of rules that the proponents 
of this bill would have you believe. Now we are not here to say to 
you that employees are naturally careless but with the kindliest of 
feelings, I must state that individual thoughtlessness or carelessness 
or chancetaking or whatever it should be called has always con- 
tributed gre eatly to any unfavorable record made, whether in the 
maintenance-of- -way department, train service, or any other depart- 
ment. This applies in all walks of life. 

Accidents are deplorable from our point of view but no safety de- 
vice nor technique has been found which can eliminate them com- 
pletely. We must reckon, however, with the fact that we never can 
protect completely against the human error, the momentary lapse, or 
a heedless act. Furthermore, we must reconcile ourselves to the fact 
that sometimes contributions to safety cannot be obtained by methods 
or means within the limits of practicality. 

I would refer you there to the matter of accidents on the highways, 
due to excessive speed. A large proportion of these accidents might 
be avoided by a law requiring all automobile engines either to be ‘de- 
signed for a certain maximum speed or to be equipped with a gover- 
nor limiting speed to, say, 50 miles an hour, or a governor requiring 
45 miles an hour or any speed you select. "But a man can get hurt 
and can become careless at that speed. They could cause fatal colli- 
sions by dozing at the wheel, or other bad practices. 
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Many other highway accidents occur at intersections. The toll of 
deaths and injuries on this account could be eliminated by separating 
the grade of all such highway crossings. The cost of ak grade sep- | 
arations, however, would be so fantastically high and would be so 
impractical that I am sure no one would advocate its universal 
adoption. | 

Then there is always the human equation. Railroad management 
has balanced these interests over a period of many decades, and to- 
day’s record of safety proves that the public has benefited from that 
process. Safety devices of genuine merit have won ready accept- 
ance, ‘Those whose merit appeared questionable have been ap- 
proached with caution and accepted only after thorough experimenta- 
tion. Some have been rejected. I do not believe that a rigidly | 
legislated process could have been as successful and I see nothing to 
suggest that it would be in the future. 

There is a distinct danger that by putting railroad management in | 
a straitjacket of safety regulation, Congress would defeat its declared 
purpose by stifling initi: itive and hamperi ing experimentation. Also, 
we cannot overlook the danger that overcostly devices of debatable 
merit might be forced upon a reluctant industry by an agency without 
responsibility either for the cost of installation or the. consequences 
of failure. 

Progress in the past has come largely from the freedom of private 
management to seek newer and better methods and devices and to ex- 
pand and develop them as a normal part of our competitive free-enter- 
prise system. We do not believe that further regimentation is a 
substitute for enterprise. 

On the other hand, we must have a plan whereby the thoughts of the 
best will stimulate others. Under that stimulation, each railroad man- 
ager, analyzing what has been done elsewhere, will, in the light of the 
physical conditions and circumstances on his property, try to devise 
means and methods to do ever better. That is the way to make progress. 

The way to retard progress is to adopt a plan w hich has uniformity 
as the dominating premise. Any such plan dulls the imagination and 
stifles or iginality, which is implicit in the other and more progressive 
plan. I desire to emphasize that there is no more deceptive reasoning 
than to assume that a Government bureau, merely because it is a Gov- 
ernment bureau, can develop better ideas and promote new methods as 
effectively on a uniform basis as can well-trained and experienced men 
functioning competitively. I feel this point cannot be stressed too 
much. 

In going back and talking about alertness, I would like to empha- 
size some of the things which railroads are actively doing to improve 
safety and to develop alertness. 

Spe: aking of my own railroad, we have an active safety department, 
that is under the jurisdiction of a superintendent of safety who reports 
directly to the operating vice president. He has three assistants and 
numerous field safety supervisors located and scattered out across the 

railroad at strategic points throughout the system. Their sole respon- 
sibility is directed to supervising and coordinating the activities of 
our entire organization as we strive for more and more improvements 
in safety. They are a supplement to the division operating supervisory 
organization. 
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We have monthly safety bulletins that we put out showing the rela- 
tive standing of every department, the number of accidents they have 
had, injuries, and fatalities. That is posted in every other department 
of the railroad, so that there is a competitive process between depart- 
ments and between the same departments of different divisions in an 
effort to stimulate these comparisons and the activities and the accom- 
plishments of the men. Additionally, shops, roundhouses, mainte- 
nance-of-way tool houses, and gang headquarters have a bulletin board, 
and they record from day to day, many of these do, the exact number 
of days that they have been free from a reportable injury. At some 
points these boards, through the ingenuity of the employees at that 
particular location, have assumed rather elaborate proportions and are 
outlined with electric lights. It is gratifying to observe the pride with 
which these employees point to their safety accomplishments. I have 

ersonally been shown many locations where a gang or a group of men 
ave amaeed several thousand days without injury, and some boards 
recording more than 5,000 continuous accident-free days. 

Coming down on the train I was reading our Santa Fe magazine for 
May. I was interested to see on page 85 a picture of a section gang at 
San Diego, Charlie Moralis, the foreman, whom I know very well. 
I was superintendent of that section at that time. He is showing a 
figure “18,” which indicates that that gang has gone 18 years without 
a reportable injury. That is true pride of accomplishment in action 
where the employee has participated in a major roll and from which 
he, his family, and the railroad have benefited. 

We hold general system safety meetings all over our railroad from 
time to time, and we bring in these people who have done exceptionally 
well in the matter of accidents and the matter of overcoming accidents. 
I should say accident prevention. They are actually accident preven- 
tion officers. 

We get the fellow up on his feet who has accomplished a particu- 
larly good job, and we ask him to tell the rest of the boys, “How did 
you do it? What did you do? How did you stimulate this interest ? 
What is the competitive action? What is the gadget that you have 
here” In that manner we have developed what we think to be very 
competitive spirit and the employees themselves realize the great 
benefit to themselves. 

We recognize that the family suffers along with the employee, and 
we spent a great deal of time and effort in trying to carry home into 
the family this matter of a better safety movement which will generate 
alertness and attention to what a man is doing, so that his mind and 
his body do not separate when he is out on the job, because when a 
man’s mind and his body separate, you have an accident going some- 
place to happen. 

Safety cannot be legislated—it must be generated voluntarily and 
actuated by wholehearted enthusiasm. 

I spent a little time describing these efforts to make the point that 
we on the Santa Fe take the question of safety mighty seriously. 
We sincerely want to reduce unsafe practices as well as conditions. 
My railroad is competing in the safety record with all other United 
States railroads, and we watch their record just the same as they 
watch ours. There is an exchange of ideas in the National Safety 
Council, AAR safety section, and we try to benefit by what somebody 
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else is being able to do. If they have a better record than we have, 
we want to know how they did it, because we want to do better our- 
selves if we can. 

Now the question may well be asked as to why we oppose taking 
these rules away from the railroads and turning them over to a Com- 
mission? The answer is simple: While the placing of a few simple 
palatable rules under the authority of a Commission to enforce may 
carry with it the innocent appearance of good legislation, we must 
not us sight of the fact that the power to regulate also carries within 
its scope the power to change and expand under its own authority. 
It is the foot in the door, the opening wedge, the beginning of inflexible 
rules. 

The administration of such authority is not ordinarily done by 
those who were present and made effective the original arrangement 
and plan, but passes down through many hands and as the years go 
on gathers additional scope and expanded ideas. Many of these ideas 
and changes are formulated by subsequent interpretation in the minds 
of individuals who have either lost sight of the original intent of the 
plan or never knew its background, and now seek to enlarge and ex- 
pand it for one reason or another. In other words, what starts out 
to be an acceptable plan may well develop into harsh and burdensome 
controls. We are adding regulation upon regulation. 

Safety of railroad operation requires proper rules and practices, 
supported by wise discipline. Alert management is able to adjust 
and change its policies and procedures to produce the very best pos- 
sible results. Here, again, I must caution that a safe performance on 
the part of employees cannot be legislated—it must be generated vol- 
untarily by constant education and stimulation by supervision, 
tempered by sympathetic yet firm disciplinary measures into a state 
of wholehearted enthusiasm. 

If we take away, if we impair the jurisdiction of management and 
superimpose upon it rules and requirements promulgated by a regu- 
latory body, then incentive, responsibility, pride, efficiency, and safety 
are all weakened, and railroad management will be restricted to the 
mere enforcing of Commission edicts. 

The railroad industry has a long way to go to attain perfection, 
but it can, and does, point with pride to a continuing improvement 
since the end of Government control after World War I in safety 
and efficiency. 

The railroad safety record has continuously improved, not from 
compulsion but from the steady improvement of plant and equipment 
and from the constant study of how to do the job better and more 
safely through education. 

The present operating rules reflect the judgment and experience of 
hundreds of men acquired over scores of years. They have not been 
men who dealt with the subject at a distance or theoretically by 
academic standards. ‘They were, and still are, men who have lived 
through the operations covered by the rules and who have had occa- 
sion to study the rules in terms of their own personal safety and the 
safety of their immediate subordinates. 

If the railroads are allowed to manage their properties with the 
widest: possible degree of latitude, we may be assured that the best 
thoughts of the industry will find expression in a physical plant and 
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in rules and practices which will bring about further improvements 
in safety of operation. 

When we get all through with the study of what has taken place 
and what is taking place, we come back to the point I made in the very 
beginning of my testimony ; that is, improvements have been made in 
safety of motorcar operations, improvements are being made, and 
more improvements will be made in the future. 

In summary, I ask you to keep in mind that all progress made by 
the railroads, including i improvements in safety, comes from (1) the 
investment of money for better facilities and equipment, (2) rules 
and practices supported by wise discipline, and (3) Senet with 
reference to safety, a continued program of education of employees 
and instilling a spirit of competition. Never has there been a time in 
history w hen the railroads have more of a er ying need for efficiency 
and economy than they do right now. 

Less than a month ago, this subcommittee issued a report, Problems 
of the Railroads, based on the testimony of many witnesses presented 
at hearings consuming almost 3 months. At page 4 of its report, 
this subcommittee listed 4 fundamental reasons for the decline of 
the railroads that it found demonstrated by the evidence. One of 
these four basic reasons was overregulation. We feel S. 1719 is a 
good example of the kind of regulation which, added to the statute 
books year by year and decade by decade, 1 or 2 laws at a time, now 
creates in its totality a heavy burden of over regulation. This sub- 
committee should not act to increase the very burden which it has 
found to be one of the chief causes of the current deterioration in the 
railroad industry. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Senator Scuorrret. Senator Lausche ? 

Senator Lauscue. No questions. 

Senator Scrioerret. Senator Yarborough ? 

Senator Yarsoroucu. No questions. 

Senator Scuorrret. Mr. More, I would like to ask you a question. 

If some type of regulation or safety provisions were provided for 
by legislation, commonsense tells me that you would have an over- 
burdensome situation if you had to follow out all the details of what 
the previous witness testified to here. Do you know of any practical 
way under your rules and regulations and your contracts with your 
various organizations that railroads have to deal with where Some 
other proviso or arrangement might be worked out not needing all 
these extra types of individuals to fully comply with all the regula- 
tions? 

Mr. More. Senator, there are some differences in the schedule or 
agreement requirements between various railroads. I think in sub- 
stance Mr. Morrison covered it very well. On my own railroad, I 
think if we go to the point of calling these trains and operate them 
per see as trains, we will definitely have the operator situation, we 
will definitely have the conductor, and very definitely we will have 
the brakeman in there. I am not too sure under existing scheduled 
arrangements whether we would have additional crew members. That 
would be something that would have to unfold in the future. 

But it is one of the intangibles that we would have to meet. It 
would be very, very expensive. We must remember that many of 
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these section headquarters are at outlying points many miles from a 
town. There are no facilities there for additional men to live, there 
is not even an open office, We would have to probably have an opera- 
tor there to procure the lineups that are—I mean the train orders 
which would have to be implicit with a straight technical train opera- 
tion. 

Senator Scuorrren. Thank you very much. 

Senator Yarborough ? 

Senator YarsoroucH. I have a question about a related matter. 

Mr. More, in studying the problems of the railroads there was a 
memorandum filed which stated that the railroads were farming out 
their repair work more and more. If that is happening, what is the 
cause of it? That 1 is, that they are contracting out repair work rather 
than doing it in their own y ards. I don’t know w hether that went out 
by contracting it out with roads who repair bridges also, or not. I 
think it was mainly rolling stock. Is that taking ‘part to a great ex- 
tent among the railroads, and if so, what are the causes? 

Mr. More. There are some, I think, that are farming out, as you 

call it, or contracting out certain things. 

There is not very much of that done on my own railroad. But, 
very frankly, we have occasion every now and then to look very care- 
fully under the present economic situation at whether we can do it 
more economically or whether some factory over here which is also 
long on employees and short on work, can do it better than we can. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. It is a question of economics? 

Mr. More. I think in every case you will find it is from the stand- 
point of economics. I will say this, i in constructing new buildings 
and certain new work, there are pieces of equipment necessary for 
that work which railroads do not have. That is, you don’t have opera- 
tors because you don’t have enough of that work to keep some big 
particular specialized machine busy. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I believe that is all. Thank you. 

Senator Smaruers (presiding). Thank you very much, Mr. More. 

Mr. Potarf is our next witness. 

Mr. Potarf is the general manager of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. 


STATEMENT OF E. L. POTARF, GENERAL MANAGER, CHICAGO, 
BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD 


Mr. Porarr. My name is E. L. Potarf. I am general manager of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. I have worked for 
them 40 years. Half of that in the engineering and maintenance 
departments, half in the operating department. “My present job in 
Chicago has given me 8 years of close association with the departments 
most affected by 8. 1729. Tam appearing as a witness for the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads in opposition to that bill. 

Since the statements will be incorporated, I will skip as much of 
this as I can. 

Senator SmatnHers. Fine. 

Mr. Porarr. I hope that you will bear with me on some of the 
technical things that I feel I must present. 
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Senator Smaruers. All right. The degree of our attention, how- 
ever, is pretty well related to the brevity of your remarks. 

Mr. Porarr. I will bear that in mind, Senator, and try to cut it down 
as much as I can. This bill is proposed in the name of safety and 
it is designed to regulate the manner in which track motorcars are 
operated. The American railroads are opposed to the bill because it 
is unnecessary and would, therefore, to no purpose impose additional 
burdensome regulation on the railroads. 

It is true that this bill appears to cover a limited area of railroad 
operations, but is directed to the heart of these operations, the way in 
which vehicles are moved over the tracks. 

The Government has never yet occupied this essential area of rail- 
road operations and we think it should not do so now. 

I spoke of the bill as imposing direct governmental regulation of 
the movement of certain vehicles over our lines. A cursory reading 
of the bill might suggest that this is not necessarily true, because the 
language would, as written, permit us to operate motorcars and other 
self-propelled equipment under “Operating Rules Covering the Move- 
ment of Trains” without direct governmental intervention, or be 
subject to rules to be established and enforced by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the operation of these vehicles. The bill, there- 
fore, appears to give us a choice of whether or not to accept direct 
Federal regulation. As a practical matter, however, that choice is 
illusory. If the bill were passed, we should inevitably be subject 
to rules for the operation of track cars promulgated and enforced by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Senator Smaruers. May I ask you a question right there. The 
railroads are under safety regulations now, are they not ¢ 

Mr. Porarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smatuers. And the ICC has something to do with it? 

Mr. Porarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. That is the movement of trains, is it not, over 
the tracks? 

Mr. Porarr. No. ICC has no direct control over operating rules 
covering the movement of trains. 

Senator Smaruers. But they have certain rules with respect to 
safety ? 

Mr. Porarr. Oh, yes, definitely. 

I want to make that clear as I go on, that these are rules for the 
movement of trains, and that is why I apologize for going into tech- 
nicalities. 

Senator Smaruers. I am sorry, I should let you go ahead. 

Mr. Porarr. In order to show why this is so it will be necessary 
for me to outline some principles governing the way in which both 
trains and trackcars are operated over a railroad. I will avoid tech- 
nicalities but I hope that you will recognize that the true effect of a 
bill such as this one cannot be described without some discussion of 
technical railroad operations. 

Let me speak first of the way in which trains are operated, and 
then point out the difficulties encountered in any attempt to adapt 
trackcar operations to train operating methods and requirements, with- 
out materially lowering the high-safety standards surrounding train 
operations. 
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At the risk of oversimplifying an extremely complex subject, it can 
be stated that on most of the mileage of the country there are four 
generally recognized broad categories into which the various well de- 

ned types of control over train operations ordinarily fall. They are: 

1. Branch lines carrying extremely light traffic over which trains 
run at reduced speed where the view is obscure. Trains must not leave 
specified points until designated times. There is no signal system and 
re may not be an open train order station for the entire length of 
the line. And we have several such lines on my own railroad. 

2. Lines of rather light traffic on which a manually operated signal 
at the occasional open train order station is used for blocking pur- 
poses. Train order stations are commonly open around the clock only 
at terminals a hundred or more miles apart and at important junctions. 
The frequency of intermediate open stations is usually dictated by the 
need for business representation 1n a sizable community and such offices 
may be open only during business hours. 

3. Lines equipped with an automatic block signal system, where 
wayside signals are actuated by trains. Open train order offices 
where trains can be held or otherwise controlled are located as de- 
scribed in the category last mentioned. 

Under each of these first three systems, train movements are author- 
ized by timetable, train order, or both, with most trains which oper- 
ate regularly (daily, triweekly, et cetera) being carried in timetable, 
where times are given at terminals and various intermediate stations. 
I have here some timetables which show at that open page how our 
trains are scheduled. Scheduled trains cannot leave these stations 
in advance of times shown. Other trains may move ahead of or op- 
posing such scheduled trains to points where yards or meeting and 
passing sidings are available, using such timetable times to clear the 
iabasdeded trains. When the scheduled trains are running late, train 
orders which establish later times are used to progress traffic by au- 
thorizing the trains to use those later times at the various stations. 
Trains other than those scheduled in the timetable are designated as 
extra trains—extra trains—and must be created by train order, there- 
after moving against scheduled trains respecting their timetable 
schedules, but requiring additional train orders to move with regard 
to other extra trains. I will point out later why that is important 
because under this proposal motorcars will have to move as extra 
trains. Such train orders always insure—as do schedules—that trains 
will run to a known destination, always a station identified by name 
or symbol. 

Even on busy railroads, many scheduled trains will run from one 
terminal to another, governed by operating rules and timetable au- 
thority, against other scheduled or extra trains without receiving a 
train order; likewise, extra trains may similarly operate against 
scheduled trains with no other train order than the running order 
originally creating them. I would like to depart from my prepared 
statement to point out that employing the methods just described, 
traincrew members using their timetable and their timepiece, and 
taking into account such variable factors as grades, weather, and wind, 
tonnage, will calculate their own running time to various sidings 
ahead, making their own decisions as to which siding they can reach, 
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and clear the schedules of these trains that I have just showed you. 
I want to come back to that feature later. 

So far as ability to hold or otherwise control trains en route is con- 
cerned, there is no difference under timetable and train-order opera- 
tion between territory equipped with automatic block signals and ter- 
ritory not so equipped, because such control is only possible at open 
train-order stations. This brings us to the last category. 

4. Lines over which train operation is governed by signal indication, 
neither timetable nor train-order authority being required. This will 
include centralized traffic control as well as older systems, basically 
consisting of a series of manually operated interlocking plants or 
block stations. In traffic control territory, there is seldom a train- 
order office between terminals. 

Again, I would like to depart to reemphasize these things. Except 
when operating by signal indication, trains can only be held or other- 
wise controlled at open train-order stations. Second, trains origi- 
nate at, are run to, and can only meet or pass other trains at a known 
and clearly specified place such as a station named in the timetable, 
also that at such meeting points trains must be unmistakably identi- 
fied. Third, that many trains run every day from one terminal to 
the other meeting and passing trains en route, without receiving train 
orders directing them to meet or to wait for other trains proceeding 
on the basis of their own calculations as to the time it will require to 
reach those meeting or passing stations. 

I want to point out that throughout the years all possible improve- 
ments have been directed toward reducing the number of train orders 
required, both in the interest of enhancing safety by simplification 
as well as to conserve time. I hope that you will find time to glance 
at a couple of simple train orders, reproductions of them, together 
with the clearance and diagram, and the pages dispatchers books 
from which these orders are transmitted, as I go ahead here. 

A train order is originated by the train dispatcher and written 
in his train-order book, then transmitted simultaneously to operators 
jocated at each of the several stations addressed for delivery to trains. 
fn such transmission, numbers and names of stations are given and 
then spelled out. Each operator repeats the order back to dispatcher 
with all other operators addressed checking for accuracy of repeti- 
tion. The dispatcher underscores each word in his book as each 
operator repeats it. No train order can be delivered without a clear- 
ance form which lists the number of orders being delivered, the 
identifying number of each order, and other pertinent data. I par- 
ticularly want to stress these protective measures to guard against 
human error. It requires the closest attention of 3 to 5 or 6 men for 
about 4 or 5 minutes for the simplest meet order and about 8 minutes 
for a somewhat more elaborate time order. I reiterate that such 
train orders are only needed and should only be used to guarantee 
the integrity of unscheduled or delayed train movements. 

I have stated that where signals govern the movement of trains 
they may be manually operated, automatically operated, or function 
as a part of a centralized traffic control system. The operation of 
automatic signals, which exist today on many thousands of miles of 
track is based upon an electric current running through the rails. 
When a train enters an automatic block, the train itself shunts the 
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circuit which actuates the signals at the control limits of that block 
to display a restrictive indication so that no other train will enter 
the block in such a way as to create the danger of collision. Shunt- 
ing of these track circuits to actuate the signals can be done con- 
sistently only by vehicles of heavy axleload, such as locomotives and 
passenger or freight cars. Track motorcars and many other self- 
propelled maintenance vehicles are not heavy enough to actuate 
without fail the shunting devices that operate these signals. 

Senator Scuorrre,. Do track motorcars carry any communication 
equipment, such as a mobile radio or telephone ? 

Mr. Porarr. Mobile radio has been under experiment for several 
years, and to my knowledge the experiments have not been successful, 
primarily due to the short range of the mobile equipment that you 
can get on a little track motorcar, particularly in hilly sections. We 
find hills blocking out some of our train radios at times. They do 
have, many of them, every motorcar on my railroad, is equipped with 
a portable telephone which the operator can readily hook up to the 
telephone line which runs parallel to our tracks, where we have a tele- 
phone system, and there is no such—— 

Senator Smatruers. Why can’t other lines use the same thing? 

Mr. Porarr. Many of them, Mr. Chairman, have block telephones 
at such close intervals that that isn’t necessary. We prefer this 
method rather than stringing telephones along the property at fre- 
quent intervals, which would accomplish the same purpose. 

This lightweight maintenance-of-way equipment will, under cer- 
tain conditions, occasionally shunt the track circuits but because this 
shunting is not dependable, the wheels of such equipment must be in- 
sulated to avoid malfunctioning of the signal system. No method has 
been discovered that will permit the signal system to function re- 
liably with such light-axle-load equipment. And I want to depart 
from my statement here to say that while this bill does refer to main- 
tenance-of-way equipment, I want to point out that the above re- 
marks about not shunting do not apply to such machines as diesel 
machines, wrecking derricks, the Speno ballast cleaner, and some 
others mentioned by the first witness, Mr. Heiss. 

Those machines cannot be removed from the track readily. Hence, 
they can only clear trains at sidetracks. Because of that feature, we 
now operate those machines under train orders. The machines op- 
erating under lineups are machines which can be removed from the 
track readily. At a track car setoff or road crossing out in the coun- 
try 

Senator Lauscue. How is it moved from the tracks readily? 

Mr. Porarr. Some lift up with extension handles, swing around and 
roll off, prepared setoffs, with which our railroad is well equipped. 
They average about three a mile. 

Senator Lauscue. Are these track cars of which we are speaking 
of the character that you just described ? 

Mr. Porarr. Yes, sir. The track cars of which we are speaking, 
and as the first witness said, run in weight from 500 to 1,000 pounds. 
Six hundred pounds is about the average weight for a one-man car, 
and the weight is so distributed, with the engine on the lead end, that 
the operator does not lift that load. He lifts only a small percentage 
of it, by extension handles which pull out. He swings that around 
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and then rolls it off on the tracks that run at right angles to the rail- 


roads and place it in the clear. fi 
Senator Lauscur. I was not here when the first witness testified. p 
Mr. Porarr. I beg your pardon. Does that clear it up? ri 
Senator Lauscuer. Yes. t] 
Mr. Porarr. There are heavier machines that require mechanical a 
devices which they carry to permit them to be lifted up mechanically, t 
and run off mechanically on these setoffs, but they do not have to go t 
to the nearest siding to get in the clear for trains. Therefore, they ¢ 
are run under the lineup system rather than train orders as the very t 
heavy equipment is handled. k 
To resume: If such equipment should be operated under the “oper- ‘ 
ating rules covering the movement of trains,” each movement would 
have to be governed by train orders issued by dispatchers and trans- { 
mitted in writing by train order operators to persons qualified to { 


execute the orders. 

Senator Scuorrre.. If they had to operate by train orders, obvi- | 
ously they would have to go to a train order outlet ? , 

Mr. Porarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scnorrret. In many of the railroads now those outlets 
have been strung out so very, very far on some of the western roads 
that it is quite a long distance, isn’t it? 

Mr. Porarr. Yes. I will come to that in a moment. I have some 
distances here of up to 110 miles, of record. 

Senator Scuorpre.. Thank you. 

Mr. Porarr. Because of the way in which track cars are and must 
be operated, however, and the fact that their movements cannot be 
scheduled, this would be virtually impossible. In order to explain 
this, I must discuss just how we use track motorcars and how their 
operation differs from that of trains. 

Typically, the movement of a train is continuous, at a relatively uni- 
form rate, over fairly long distances. This is seldom true of motorcar 
movements. Track cars and similar vehicles are ordinarily operated, 
in the course of a day’s work, from 5 miles or less to 30 or 40 miles. The 
majority are used in maintenance of way and structures, that is to 
say, in transporting men and materials for work such as track inspec- 
tion, renewing ties and rails, “spotting up” or lining and surfacing to 
correct track irregularities, repairing bridges at other structures, 
fences and signal and communication facilities. They constitute a 
convenient and often indispensable means of carrying work crews to 
points on the line where work must be done, and some of the points on 
the line are absolutely inaccessible by any other method than involves 
transportation by train. 

Track cars may make a number of separate or shuttle movements 
during the course of a single day and at the close of the day’s work 
they usually return to the point where the crew is based. When the 
exact site of the work is known, it would not be impossible to start a 
track car out with a train order from a point where there is an opera- 
tor on duty. However, in many areas, particularly on the western and 
southern roads, there is a substantial distance between open offices. 
Distances of 30 miles or more are quite common, while distances of 75 
miles are not unknown, and several work crews may be headquartered 
in between those open offices. 
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Thus, a track car could be authorized by train order to proceed 
from its base at an open station to a work site 10 miles out for the 
purpose of repairing a section of track. Once the track car had ar- 
rived at that work point, however, and the job had been completed, 
there would be no means of moving it back to its point of origin b 
a train order or of sending it further along the line to perform addi- 
tional work, unless at the exact point 10 miles from the open station 
there happened to be another open station staffed by an operator who 
could transmit an appropriate train order. It must be remembered 
that in many situations train orders cannot be taken over the telephone 
by anyone but a qualified operator. Furthermore, there are some 
areas where the only railroad communication is by Morse telegraph. 

Obviously then, in order to move this track car by train order so 
that its crew could do the job it must do, it would be necessary either 
to establish open stations, staffed by operators, every few miles or 
else to carry a train order operator on each such track car. This 
would be just as nearly impossible as anything can be and it would 
cost many millions of dollars without providing a solution to the 
safety problem. It would also mean that trains would be standin 
still a large share of the working day because they can only be held 
or otherwise controlled by the » re of proper signals operating 
under train rules at open train order offices of fixed and named lo- 
cation, certainly not be transient operators accompanying track cars 
who would seldom occupy the same location 2 days in a row. Track 
car movements are short, unscheduled and uncertain because they 
occur chiefly when the state of the track requires the performance 
of repair or inspection work. 

Track motorcars seldom make straightaway movements from one 
open station to another. More frequently stops are made for ee 
periods of time, often at numerous points, in connection with trac 
or signal maintenance. Therefore, the time of track occupancy be- 
tween any two given train control points will vary so greatly as to 
make train order “meets” with opposing trains or clearance for fol- 
lowing trains completely impracticable from an operating standpoint. 

I have previously attempted to detail the precautionary measures 
necessary for the issuance of train orders to establish meeting points 
between extra trains, measures that have been found through the 
years to be most productive of safe operation. I have mentioned the 
efforts, through every device known, to reduce the volume of such 
orders to a minimum. If we were not to issue the incalculable num- 
ber of additional train orders to cover meeting points between track 
cars and trains as well as between track cars, for each of the innumer- 
able unscheduled short movements that are made daily on almost 
all railroads, the chances for confusion and mistakes, with consequent 
endangering of all movements on the tracks, would be very greatly 
increased. Forcing the railroads to operate track cars by train or- 
ders would produce results directly opposite from those described as 
desirable in S. 1729. On the other hand, with the lineup method— 
which I will discuss later—the motorcar operator can and does utilize 
portable or wayside telephones to obtain authentic information on 
train movements, at frequent intervals, so he can perform his work 
most effectively without delaying trains. 
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For these reasons I think it is clear that the choice which the motor- 
car operating bill seems to give us is no choice at all. We cannot as 
a practical matter operate our maintenance-of-way vehicles under the 
rules we have developed for the movement of trains, and therefore 
passage of S. 1729 would necessitate that we be subjected to rules for 
the movement of track cars to be established and enforced by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Whether this would be wise depends in 
part on whether our existing rules for track car movements are ade- 

uate. We think that they are entirely adequate for the purpose and 
that passage of the bill would be most unwise. 

A recent survey of the methods employed by American railroads in 
moving motorcars discloses that no class I railroad uses a train order 
system as a general practice, although there are some of the smaller 
eastern roads that use train orders for motorcars in special circum- 
stances. It also indicated a fairly definite distinction between eastern 
railroads on the one hand, and western and southern roads on the 
other, as respects rules for governing track-car movements. This 
difference stems primarily from the fact that eastern roads, which 
mostly run through heavily industrialized and populated territory, 
requiring operation of many stations, have open offices rather close 
together, whereas western and southern roads, which operate in more 
thinly populated rural territory, in general have stations that are 
greater distances apart. More of the eastern roads operate on what is 
called the permit system because block stations are close together, and 
most of the western and southern roads operate on what is called the 
lineup system because open train orders are far apart. 

Under the permit system the permit may be oral or written on the 
standard form by the operator and given to the crew of a track-car 
expecting to occupy a particular area of track for a specified time. It 
is not issued until the operator has checked the various sources of 
information as to the movement of trains and, if necessary, consulted 
a dispatcher. Once the permit has been issued, trains are kept off the 
pare of track covered by the permit during the period of its validity. 

efore the permit expires, the motorcar operator must take his vehicle 
off the track and before replacing it must obtain a new lineup. 

It can readily be seen that this system can best be used where train 
control points are close together and that if it were to be employed 
where long distances between open stations prevail, trains and track 
cars would be excessively and needlessly delayed. 

While the two systems are alike in general principles, the permit sys- 
tem operates to keep trains off a specified piece of track, while the 
lineup system informs the track-car operator where the trains are. 
Except under emergency conditions, motorcars are not allowed on the 
main track until the operator of the motorcar has secured a lineup. 
The lineup is a list of the trains expected on the section of track in 
question during the specified period. 

I would like to show you copies of common, ordinary working line- 
ups. Those are reproductions. 

The lineup mentions, but may or may not enumerate, scheduled 
trains that are on time. With this lineup, and a timetable showing 
all the scheduled trains in his possession, the operator of the motorcar 
can tell when trains will pass by his location and when he can again 
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occupy the track. When the lineup has expired, the rules prohibit re- 
occupation of the track without obtaining a new lineup. 

I will depart from my prepared testimony to point out that under 
the lineup system, under certain conditions, the track-car operator is 
required to calculate the running time of the train between stations. 
You will recall that this is just what I mentioned the train crews do, 
operating under train rules, they progress over the road among various 
scheduled trains, a very common method. 

In 1955 a special AAR committee investigated methods of track-car 
operation using lineups, and recommended 10 minimum standards for 
supplemental Tules covering operation of track cars under lineup 
system. These 10 minimums set forth certain basic principles around 
which are grouped the many, many other track-car rules necessary to 
meet the widely varying conditions existing on the different prop- 
erties. I have attached a copy of these 10 minimums to my prepared 
testimony as exhibit A. I believe them to be sound and, used as they 
are being used in harmony with the basic operating rules, to provide 
entirely adequate safety for track-car operations. I recognize that 
the 10 minimums will not necessarily coincide in all particulars with 
the precise needs of individual railroads, which may have led to asser- 
tions heard in certain quarters that the railroads do not pay any atten- 
tion to their own minimum standards. ‘These assertions are incorrect. 
The special committee has made a survey of the extent to which lineup 
roads that are members of the AAR conform to these standards. That 
survey shows that the rules in force on a great majority of the lineup 
mileage operated by member roads include the 10 standards, and 
that majority is above 96 percent and it is true on 184,177 miles of 
railroad. 

It is legitimate to ask whether the motorcar rules of the American 
railroads have proved themselves in practice. If they are good rules, 
as we believe they are, they should have demonstrated their worth 
in actual use. We think this proof can be found in the record of acci- 
dents involving track motorcars investigated by the ICC during the 
10 years from January 1, 1947, to December 31, 1956. That is the last 
10-year period that is available in complete form. 

During this period 69 accidents were investigated and reported on 
by the ICC. 

We have carefully studied each of these accident reports and have 
summarized them in a document which is attached to my prepared 
testimony as exhibit B. This is a lengthy document but it seems to 
us one of critical importance to the questions raised by this bill, because 
it gives a general idea of the type of occurrence S, 1729 is mistakenly 
designed to prevent. 

Objectiv e consideration of these data leads to the conclusion that 
except for ICC reports numbered 3267 and 3427 where employees had 
not been properly examined or instructed on the rules by their supe- 
riors, No. 3467 caused by a broken wheel impossible of advance detec- 
tion, and No. 3708 where cars were appropriated by outsiders; the 
remaining 65 cases were clear instances of man failure. That is a 
broad term covering, as it does, all phases of action or inaction con- 
tributing to the tragic record, such as forgetfulness, misreading of 
timepiece e or timet table, chance taking, or disregard of rules, lack of 
good judgment, distraction of attention and other human frailties. 
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These lapses were not confined to any single craft or class of employee ; 
as a matter of fact, there were five cases where the responsibility rested 
squarely upon supervisory officers whose job it was by example and 
instruction to teach their subordinates to work safely. Such human 
oversight cannot be eliminated by the mere writing of rules. Not 
one of these 65 accidents was caused by shortcomings in existing rules. 

Not 1 of those 65 accidents was caused by shortcomings in existing 
rules. I would like to discuss a few of those to try to make my 
meaning clear. I will spare you the reading of the 33-page document 
I referred to. 

I will start with one on my own road, because I know it well, case 
3624, at Burwell, Nebr., where the section force, with an accurate line- 
up, left the terminal in the morning, patrolled tracks to the end of the 
section, perhaps 10 miles away, and set off the motorcar to wait for 
the first of these two trains, both of which were scheduled time-freight 
trains. 

The eastbound train was late in getting out of the terminal, delayed 
in getting out of the terminal, so they sat on the track car 50 minutes 
until the train came by. Then they put the car back on the track and 
moved west toward Burwell siding, where they expected to get in the 
clear and perform their work for the day. They stopped en route 
about 15 minutes to replace a missing track bolt, which is a very com- 
mon thing, and as they approached the switch at Burwell they noticed 
that the signal governing westbound movement had been cleared for 
westbound train, which indicated to them that the train was not far 
away, and they pulled right up to the switch and set the track car over 
by lifting it, one end at a time from the maintrack rail to the sidetrack 
rail, also a very common method and as they performed this job they 
looked back and saw the train coming about 1,400 or 1,500 feet behind 
them. This foreman instructed the men to get on the car because he 
intended to start his engine and pull up into the clear on the siding. 
He expected to do it long before the train arrived, but through some 
miscalculations or unforeseen delay he lacked several feet of getting 
into clear and the car was struck. 

The lineup was accurate, so far as he was concerned, not counting 
the delay of the train, and the lineup stated, as required in the 10 
miles, that the westbound train which hit the car was light tonnage, it 
would run faster than normal. So he could base his calculations on 
the train running at top authorized speed for that territory. But this 
fact alone should have suggested to him that he secure a new lineup 
during his 50 minutes of waiting time with his portable telephone on 
the car and the pole line immediately adjacent to him, because the 
rules say that additional lineups must be secured when desirable and 
the opportunity is available. If he had secured a new lineup he would 
have cleared the main track, set his car off on the setup, of which he 
passed many, long before he got to the switch where the crisis 
developed. 

Take case 3579, where a train showed on a lineup was closely ap- 
proaching a track car standing on the track. The operator of that 
track car, seeing the train approach spoke to his helper and told him 
to give the car a shove to start the engine, and they would outrun the 
train. The helper did that. As he got on the car he mentioned 2 or 3 
times to the operator that they were going to be overtaken by the 
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train, but the operator did not look back until the train was about on 
them. The operator escaped but the helper was killed. 

No reason given for that sort of accident. 

Case 3660, a signalman’s car was struck 22 minutes after he had re- 
ceived the lineup specifying that a fast freight train was then passing 
a station only 10 miles away. He had been instructed as had all others 
on the railroad to calculate running times of trains at their top speed. 
In this case it was 60 miles an hour. So he had 10 minutes, according 
to his method of calculating, before the train arrived at his station. 
Nevertheless, for some reason—the reason was never developed—he 
placed his car on the track and it was struck 1 mile from the station 
where he received his lineup and just 5 minutes after he did receive 
that lineup saying that that train was coming. There is no explanation 
for that. It is map failure. 

Case 3407, a section foreman received a lineup at 7:10 a. m., got on 
his motorcar without reading the lineup, without showing it to his 
men, and 4 or 5 miles further he remembered it and looked in his pocket 
for it and couldn’t find it. But he proceeded. He saw a train coming, 
cleared the track for it, got back on the track, and went on his way. 
He passed a block signal which indicated that the track ahead was 
occupied. He disregarded that. He passed a track occupancy signal 
placed there for the convenience of trackcar operators which ales indi- 
cated that the track was occupied ahead. He went 2,100 feet by that 
signal and then the train showed up close to him and he tried to reverse 
his engine and go back 300 feet to a set-off where it would be conven- 
ient to remove the car. But he was struck about the time he arrived 
there. Fortunately, only one man was injured in that accident. 

I have several more I would like to talk about, but there is one 
that I would like to mention, operating under the permanent system, 
where a block station operator, case 3718, failed to lock into position 
his signal lever as required by the rules after he had admitted a 
track car to that section of track governed by the signal. He gave 
to his dispatcher the response required by the rules which indicated 
that he locked the lever into position. 

A train showed up going in the direction of the track occupied by the 
track car. The dispatcher, upon request, authorized the operator to 
permit the train to proceed, knowing that under the rules the operator 
could not do that until the track car had been reported in the clear. 
The operator, meanwhile, had forgotten entirely the fact that he had 
Se the track car to use this piece of railroad, and the fact that 
1is lever was not locked in position didn’t call his attention to that fact. 
So he cleared the signal and let the train go. One man was killed and 
five were injured because of the operator’s lapse. 

Those are taken from the reports of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Now, it would be natural to ask how the railroads could object to 
rules the ICC might write to govern operation of track cars since, until 
those rules were published, we could not know their provisions. How- 
ever, we do have the 10-year record of ICC investigations mentioned 
previously and these mirror so clearly the thinking of that body that 
no question can exist concerning the type of control over track car 
operation the ICC would assume if authorized to do so. 
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In 66 of them in the 10-year period involving rules, methods involv- 
ing rules, train orders, permits or lineup systems for the operation of 
track cars, are an issue. Phrases repeated substantially as outlined 
hereinafter, throughout case after case having widely varying details 
and methods of operation, set the pattern. For convenience, I have 
wane these phrases : 

. “Train crews are not informed when a track car is occupying the 
ca track and track cars are not notified of other track cars occupying 
main track.” Twenty of the 66 cases contain this phrase. 

2. The Commission said : “No train order was issued to train crews 
restricting movement of train with respect to track cars and operators 
of track cars were not notified of other track car movements in the 
territory.” Nine of the 66 cases contain this phrase. 


3. “The Commission has investigated -_-- accidents over -__- years 
resulting in death to ---- and injury to ---- which were caused by fail- 


ure to provide adequate protection for movement of track cars. If 
adequate block or train order protection had been provided * * * the 
opposing movements could not have been permitted.” Twelve of the 
66 cases contain this phrase. 

4. “The Commission has investigated -__- accidents over ---- years 
Fs in death to ___- and injury to -___ which were caused by 
failure to provide adequate protection for track cars.” Twenty-six 
of - 66 cases contain this phrase. 

“Track cars operating in signal territory are insulated to prevent 
= from shunting track circuits and block signals do not indicate 
track is occupied by track car. Present method of operation does not 
provide adequate protection for movement of track car.” Twenty-five 
of the 66 cases contain this phrase. 

6. “Cause: Failure to provide adequate protection for track cars. 

“Recommendation: That the carrier provide adequate block signal 
or train order protection for the movement of track cars.’ 

Ten of the 66 cases contain these phrases. 

7. “Cause: Failure to provide adequate protection for track cars. 

“Recommendation : That the carrier provide adequate protection for 
track cars.” 

Eight of the total of 66 cases contain “cause” only, and 34 contain 
both “cause” and “recommendation.” 

8. “A method of operation that places responsibility for computing 
running time of trains on track car operator does not provide adequate 
eee for track cars.” Six of the 66 cases contain this phrase. 

“Notifying crew of the train of the probable location of section 
nine does not provide adequate protection for the track car.” One 
case contains this phrase. 

It seems to me that under paragraphs 1, 2, and 3, which I quoted, 
there is no doubt as to the only type of operation that will satisfy the 
Commission. That would have to be operation by issuing train orders 
covering each and every track car movement, which we have already 
shown to be impracticable. 

I quoted paragraph 5, and that phrase occurred in nearly 40 percent 
of the reports. A type of operation is called for which all responsible 
signal engineers agree is impossible. 

‘Paragr: aph 8 strikes at the heart and essence of the lineup system 
under which millions upon millions of track car movements have been 
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completed successfully, safely, and without undue loss of efficiency, 
since inception of the track car. I will depart from my testimony 
to add, you will recall my two previous references to the manner in 
which train crews operating under train rules calculate their own 
running time to stations up ahead so that they can reach those points 
under the schedules shown in the timetables without the benefit of 
train orders. Yet. the ICC, as just quoted in paragraph 8, would 
outlaw any method of operation which places responsibility for com- 
puting running time of trains on track car operators. 

That statement cannot be harmonized with operation under train 
rules as written in S. 1729. 

From this published evidence we can only conclude that ICC-pro- 
mulgated rules would never authorize the “lineup” or “permit sys- 
tem,” but would compel universal acceptance of the train-order 
method, regardless of the fact that it would be impossible to live with 
on most of the railroad mile: age of the United States. 

Other statistics are also available which shed some light on the 
performance of the American railroads operating under existing 
rules in fulfilling their obligation to make their motor car operations 
as safe as possible, There are attached to my prepared statement two 
statistical tables marked “Exhibit C” and “Exhibit D,” respectively. 

Exhibit C tabulates casualties from nontrain accidents with track 

cars and shows a 39-percent decrease in fatalities and 49-percent de- 
crease in injuries in 1947 through 1956 as compared to the previous 
10-year period. 

Exhibit D covers train accidents with track cars and shows a 54- 
percent decrease in fatalities and 36 percent decrease in injuries in the 
past decade, as compared to the previous 10-year record; a steadily 
continuing improvement in our safety record. 

It may ‘be objected that this reduction is simply a reflection of the 
steady decrease of employment of maintenance of way workers and 
track cars during the period in question. This supposed objection I 
believe to be answered by the next table attached to my prepared tes- 
timony marked “E xhibit E.’ 

This exhibit, covering the years 1947 to 1956, inclusive, relates 
the casualties among maintenance of way and structures employ- 
ees—the class most likely to use track -ars—to the number of man- 
hours worked by those employees. Here again, a decreasing ratio in 
both deaths and injuries is evident. In 1947, for example, per mil- 
lion man-hours worked, 0.24 of these employees were killed and 7.31 
were injured. In 1956 the comparable figures were 0.14 and 5.85. 
Moreover, as inspection of this exhibit will show, this improvement 
has been progressive and is not merely a chance “difference between 
the first year and the last year covered by the table. 

Exhibit F gives approximate track car mileage operated by 118 
member roads, averaging at least 128 million miles per year in 1954 
and later. By comparing these mileages with the figures in exhibits 
C and D it will be seen, as demonstrated in Exhibit G, casualties 
were only 2.34 per million track car miles in 1954, 2.49 in 1955, and 
2.28 in 1956. All statistics available show the continuing progress 
toward an even better safety record being made year to year by the 

carriers, operating under methods proven to be conducive to attain- 
ment of the safety goal most urgently desired by all of us. 
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To depart again from my text, in such efforts we are now facing 
the fact ‘that S. 1729 says to use train rules for track cars or except 
ICC direction. The ICC has repeatedly stated that only train rule 
operation with positive block on car against rain and car against 
car will be satisfactory, so we have come ‘the full cire le, and are right 
back at the starting point facing S. 1729 and train rule ope1 ration. 

At the same time we find the ICC not only suggesting we use our 
signal system in a way that can only create confusion and hazard, 
but also publicly proclaiming that they do not countenance one certain 
class of employees calculating running time of trains to insure their 
own safety, a practice univer sally followed in train operation because 
it is one of the basic principles of the entire train rule structure. 

These and other glaring contradictions cannot be composed. I 
don’t think any change i is too dr astic, nor any sacrifice is too great, if 
it will insure safety. But we have shown that neither train rule opera- 
tion nor ICC control of the rules for track cars, will produce that 
result. On the contrary, we have shown that the permit lines hare 
it is workable and the lineup system on others, will afford protection. 
S. 1729 can only be construed as an assertion that motorcar operations 
on American railroads are unsafe and are incapable of being made 
safe by railroad managements. This assertion, however w ell inten- 
tioned it may be, is entirely incorrect. 

If you will consider this testimony and study these statistics we 
think you will agree with us. For this reason we submit that you 
should refuse to recommend the enactment of the bill. 

Thank you. 

Senator Smaruers. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Schoeppel, do you have any questions 

Senator Scuorpret. I don’t have any questions, but strange as it 
may seem, I was a section hand in my early years on the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. 

Mr. Porarr. I have known some very good ones, Senator. 

Senator Scuorrret. I have looked at these exhibits that you have 
brought up here and it brings back a lot of memories of the days 
when wages were not what they are now, and when we pumped the 
handcars and didn’t ride on the “chuck chuck” wagon. 

Senator Smatuers. Senator Lausche? 

Senator Lauscue. No questions. 

Senator Smaruers. Thank you very much, Mr. Potarf. 

Mr. Porarr. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(The exhibits referred to follow :) 


Exuripsit A 


RECOMMENDED MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR SUPPLEMENTAL RULES GOVERNING 
OPERATION OF TRACK Mororcars UNpEeR LINEUP SYSTEM 


1. Track car operators should be examined on track car operating rules, such 
examination to be made a matter of record, supported if desired, by certificate 
to be carried while on duty. Examination to be repeated at stated intervals. 

(Nore.—As an aid to those required to take such examinations, it is suggested 
that railroads which have not consolidated all track-car operating rules and in- 
structions, do so, supplying examiners with appropriate catechism. ) 

2. All track-car operators should carry a reliable watch which should be checked 
for accuracy each work period. 
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3. When practicable, track cars should not be placed or moved on main tracks 
unless current lineup has been received by the track-car operator. If the track- 
car operator does not have the currently effective lineup or if it is not possible 
for him to obtain one, track car should be operated as prescribed by the rules of 
the railroad. 

4. Lineup of all trains should be issued by train dispatcher, for stated period 
and specified territory, retaining copy for the record. Attached is a suggested 
form for copying lineup which also provides for a record of main track occupancy 
by track car. 

5. Lineup should be repeated back by one or more of the recipients thereof and 
should be read aloud to all other occupants of the track car and be in possession 
of person in charge of the track car. 

6. Lineups for each work period should be forwarded to a designated supervisory 
officer for checking. 

7. It is recognized that lineup will not contain information as to all train and 
yard movements within yard limits. Track-car operators should be governed 
accordingly. 

8. Train dispatcher should take necessary action to see that no train operates 
in advance of the time shown on lineup (or timetable) unless such train is fully 
advised by train order or otherwise of the circumstances and instructed to be on 
the lookout for track cars and to use whistle freely. 

9 When trains are operated that are not shown on lineup (or timetable), train 
dispatcher should see that such trains are fully advised by train order or other- 
wise of the circumstances and instructed to be on the lookout for track cars and 
to use whistle freely. 

10. In the preparation of lineup, information should be included which will 
indicate to track-car operators whenever certain trains may run faster than 
usual, due to light tonnage, special equipment, or other reasons. 


TrAcK-CAR OPERATOR’S LINEUP OF TRAINS 


ONION onic os cs ae 
Lineup of trains expected between stations ___.--___------_---_-_---__-- and 
Piste lek natal e bi Sect teaeaedl between the hours of ......_-.-......- m. and 


Record of main track occupancy 


| 








| 
Time car Time car | 
Location placed on in clear Location 
track 
| 
| 





Track car operator 
Nore.—A separate sheet should be used for each lineup secured during each 
work period. 
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ExHIBIT B 


Analysis of ICC accident investigation reports involving track motorcars, Jan. 1, 
1947, to Dec. 31, 1956 


Railroad 
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Remarks 


On Jan. 10, 1947, there was a head-end collision between an 
assembly of track motorcars and trailers and a freight train 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR. near 
Cedar Falls, Wash., which resulted in the death of 4 employ- 
ees and the injury of 4 employees. This accident was in- 
vestigated in conjunction with a representative of the De- 

artment of Labor and Industry of the State of Washington. 

The report states that the motorcars and trailers involved were 
being operated on the curve on which the accident occurred, 
without flag protection, because the foreman in charge of 
the motorcars thought opposing trains were being held at 
Cedar Falls, but the employee who was sent to that point 
to hold westbound trains did not so understand the instruc- 
tions given him. 

Rules of the C. M. St. P. & P. required: 

**426. When a heavily loaded track car is used on the main 
track under circumstances in which it may be struck by 
a train or engine, the foreman must take such action as 
necessary to insure full protection.’’ 

On Feb. 14, 1947, there was a rear-end collision between a track 
motorcar and a baggage-mail-express train on the Union 
Pacific RR. near Schuyler, Nebr., which resulted in the 
death of 1 employee. 

The report states that a copy of the lineup, which stated No. 6 
was on time, was found on the signal maintainer, who was 
killed in the accident, and a copy of the current timetable 
was found in the vicinity of the point of the accident. The 
report further states that since the maintainer was killed in 
the accident, it could not be determined what understanding 
he had of the rules, nor why he permitted the motorcar to 
occupy the main track on the time of No. 6. 


| Rules of the U. P. required: 


“1504. Track cars must be run with caution at all times 
and must never be used when to do so would involve risk 
of accident.’”’ 

On Feb, 16, 1947, there was a head-end collision between a track 
motorcar and a freight train on the Union Pacific RR. near 
Farley, Oreg., which resulted in the death of 1 employee, and 
the injury of 1 employee. 

The report states that the train dispatcher instructed the signal 
maintainer to investigate a signal failure. The train dis- 
patcher understood the signal maintainer to say he would 
make the trip by automobile and no information was given 
the maintainer regarding train movements in this territory. 
The report indicates that the maintainer who was killed in 
the accident was operating the track motorcar without a 
lineup. The maintainer disregarded ‘‘stop’’ displayed by 2 
track occupancy indicators. 

Rules of the U. P. required: 

“1501. Before occupying main track with track cars, 
employees in charge of them must, if possible, obtain in- 
formation from operator or train dispatcher in writing as 
to train movements, * * *’’ 

On June 5, 1947, there was a derailment of a passenger train 
after it had collided with a track motorear on the New York 
Central RR. at Huron, Ohio. The derailment resulted in 
the death of 1 train-service employee, and the injury of 5 
railway-mail clerks, 2 express messengers, 1 pullman em- 
ployee, 2 dining-car employees, and 1 train-service employee. 
This accident was investigated in conjunction with a repre- 
sentative of the Publie ('tilities Commission of Ohio. 

Passenger train No. 251 derailed by collision with track motor- 
ear which was left standing on the main track. ‘Che report 
states that immediately after No. 135 passed Berlin Rd., the 
motorear moving on track No. 1, departed westward about 
2:12 p. m., without the assistant supervisor having ob- 
tained further information or instructions regarding over- 
due trains moving on track No. |, although a telephone is 
located at the crossing. The report also indicates that 2 
operators had previously heard the dispatcher instruct the 
assistant supervisor to keep the motorcar clear of track No. 1. 

Rules of N. Y. C. required: 

“1917. Cars must not be left on track unprotected. 

“1918. Employees in charge of operation of cars must 
obtain, so far as possible, and in writing when practicable, 





information concerning train and engine movements. * * *” 
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Analysis of ICC accident investigation reports involving track motorcars, Jan. 1, 
1947, to Dec. 31, 1956—-Continued 





Railroad | Report | Remarks 
No. 
i 2 Eaaeeace | 3174 On Mar. 25, 1948, there was a rear-end collision between a track 


| | motorcar and a passenger train on the Union Pacific RR. 
near Kimball, Nebr., which resulted in the death of 1 em- 
| | ployee. 

| The report states that the operator said the track patrolman 
who was operating the track car involved in the accident 
obtained lineup of train movements which contained the 
information that No. 22, the train involved, was on time. 
Lineup was received 1 hour 33 minutes before accident. 

| Rules of the U. P. required: 

| “1504. Track cars must be run with caution at all times 

and must never be used when to do so would involve risk 
of accident.” 

On Sept. 8, 1948, there was a head-end collision between a track 
motorear and trailers and a freight train on the Great North- 
ern Ry. near Sieben, Mont., which resulted in the death of 4 

| employees and the injury of 30 employees. This accident 

| Was investigated in conjunction with a representative of the 

Montana Board of Railroad Commissioners and Public 

Service Commission. 

‘he report indicates that the foreman miscalculated the run 
ning time for the train involved and also that flag protection 
was not provided. The lineup was 3!4 hours old, but it 
stated that the train would run faster than normally. How- 
ever, the foreman was confused by information from a patrol- 
man who overheard a train order being transmitted from 
which the patrolman decided the train would run later. 

Rules of the G. N. required: 

“121. Heavily loaded track cars or track equipment when 
on main track must be given proper flag protection.”’ 

U.P 3220 | On Dec. 18, 1948, there was a head-end collision between 2 

track motorears on the Union Pacific RR. near Bonneville, 

Oreg., which resulted in the death of 3 maintenance-of-way 

employees and the injury of 14 maintenance-of-way em- 

ployees. 

| This report covers a head-end collision between 2 track motor- 

| cars after dark. The report shows that neither car was using 
available lights at the front of the cars as required by the rules, 

Rules of the U. P. required: 

‘“‘When necessary to use track car at night or during 
storms or fogs, a white light must be displayed to front and 
| a red light to rear.’’ 

B. & A. (N. Y. C. system) -- 3238 | On Mar. 11, 1949, there was a rear-end collision between a 

| track ear and a freight train on the Boston & Albany RR. 

|} near Huntington, Mass., which resulted in the death of 1 

| maintenance-of-way employee. This accident was investi- 

gated in conjunction with a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Publie Utilities of Massachusetts. 
In this accident extra 1012 was in rear-end collision with track 
motorear. The report indicates that the section foreman, in 
charge of the track car, obtained a lineup which stated in 
part that extra 1012 departed from State line at 9:07 a. m. 
This was an error on part of operator because dispatcher 
told him 9:02 a.m. The foreman was aware that the maxi- 
mum authorize speed of extra 1012 was 50 miles per hour, 
but he calculated the running time on the basis of the usual 
| running of 1 hour 30 minutes and sufficient time remained 
to proceed farther. However, the movement of this train 

| was faster than the foreman anticipated. The foreman said 
he placed 2 torpedoes on the track before departing and 
dropped burning fusees, but train crew reported they en- 
countered none. 

Rules of the B. & A. required: 

“1918. Employees in charge of operation of cars must 
| obtain, so far as possible, and in writing when practicable, 


3203 


information concerning train and engine movements. Such 
information will not relieve persons in charge from insuring 
full protection. When conditions require, protection from 


' train dispatcher must be obtained.”’ 
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Analysis of ICC accident investigation reports involving track motorcars, Jan. 1, 
1947, to Dec. 31, 1956—Continued 


Railroad Report Remarks 


Se bn Ae iia wa a emenea oe 3245 | On April 11, 1949, there was a rear-end collision between a track 
| motorcar and an engine on the Spokane, Portland and 
| | Seattle Ry. near Home Valley, Wash., which resulted in the 
death of 1 maintenance-of-way employee. 
| The report states that the lineup which the track inspector ' 
| | received did not include the movement of the train involved. 
| This lineup was issued at 6:45 a. m. and covered a period to 
| 12:01 p.m. The report also states that a lineup of train move- 
| ments was issued at 11:53 a. m., which included the train 
| involved, and that the track inspector did not request a copy 
| of this lineup either from the operator or from the train dis- 
patcher. The accident occurrred at 12:26 p. m. 
| Rules of the 8. P. & 8. required: 
| | “2330. The | verson in charge of the operation of a motor- 
| car must Sion in touch with train movements securing 
the necessary information from train dispatcher. 
| **2331. Motor and push cars must not be placed on main 
| | tracks unless tracks are known to be clear or until proper 
| lineup has first been received. 
| "2332. Person in charge of motorcar will be required at 
all times to keep himse!f informed as to train movements 
in the vicinity of their operation so as to avoid unnecessary j 
| hazards, from running on short time ahead of train or in the j 
| | face of traffic. Dispatchers will give lineups to foremen of i 
gangs operating motorcars when requested. They must 
| »wrotect themselves whenever and wherever necessary.” 
Re Ok Bak cc kecncthectenen | 3258 | On June 9, 1949, there was a collision between a passenger train 
| anda track motorcar on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry., near Wettick, Kans., which resulted in the death of 2 
| | maintenance-ol-way employees. 
| The report states that the section foreman, who was on the first 
| of 3 motorears headed eastward, said that he overlooked the 
fact that the train involved was overdue. 
The third of the 3 cars was the 1 the occupants failed to remove 
from the track in time. The maintenance-of-way foreman, 
who was operating this motorcar, was killed. 
| Rules of the A. T. & S. F. required: 
| | “16. KNOWLEDGE OF TRAIN MOVEMENTS.—Parties in 
charge of motorcars will be required at all times to keep 
themselves informed as to train movements in the vicinity 
of their operations to avoid unnecessary hazards from ' 
running on short time ahead of trains, or in the face of traffic j 
| on single track territory. * * *’’ i 
ROO Binctue sds sices JAK 3264 | On July 5, 1949, there was a rear-end collision between a track 
| motorcar and a passenger train on the Chicago, Rock Island & 
»acific RR. near Valencia, Kans., which resulted in the death 





| of 1 maintenance-of-way employee. 

| The report indicates that while the lineup the operator of the 
} | track car had showed the train involved as being on time, this 
} train was about 2 hours late. However, the report also indi- 


oe that a section foreman had reminded the track-car 
| erator that the train had not passed. 

Rules of the C. R. I. & P. required: 

126. PROTECTION OF MOVEMENTS.—Employees going 
| to and coming from their werk must exercise care to avoid 





accident. Information regarding train movements should 
be obtained from the dispatcher when practicable, but 
| such informaticn will under no circumstances relieve the 
person in charge of the car from fully protecting car and train 
movements at all times. 
““* * * Tn case of doubt remove car from the track and 
know that it is safe to proceed before again attempting to 
operate car.”’ I 
Os 85 SOEE . caisen du 55.05 3266 | On July 21, 1949, there was a head-end collision between a track | 
motorcar and a freight train on the Baltimore & Ohio RR. 
near Shoals, Ind., which resulted in the injury of 5 mainte- 
nance-of-way employees. 
The report states that the information which the student 
| operator gave to the section foreman was erroneous because 
| he failed to include all the information given by the dis- 
| | patcher. The report further indicates that the error was 





not detected because the information was not repeated to the 
dispatcher as required by the rules. 
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Analysis of ICC accident investigation reports involving track motorcars, Jan. 1, 


» . it 
1947, to Dec. 31, 1956—Continued ii 

Han 
Railroad Report Remarks | 
No. y 

_—_——_— — a hk 

ON) dirk Sed eadh osidehex 3267 | On July 22, 1949, there was a head-end collision between a track . 
motorcar and a passenger train on the New York Central y 
RR. near Philadelphia, N. Y., which resulted in the death of a 

1 maintenance-of-way employee. 
The report states this accident was caused by a train being ad- 


mitted under clear block authority to a block occupied by an i 
| opposing track car. | 
i The report further states that the investigation disclosed that } 
j for many years it had been the practice of the operators at | 

Philadelphia, Theresa, and LaFargeville to admit trains and 
track motorzars to the block extending between these 3 sta- i 
tions after arranging for contro! of the block with only 1 of the ht 
other 2 operators. Since the occurrence of this accident, the a] 
carrier requires the operator at each of the block stations in- | 
' volved to arrange for control of the block with the operators at 
the block stations at the other 2 entrances before a train or a ! 
track motorcar is admitted to the block. 4 


‘he report states that the operator at Philadelphia admitted i 
| the train to the block after arranging for control of the block } 

with the operator at Theresa, but without arranging for the 5 
| control of the block with the operator at LaFargeville, who 


had already admitted the track motorcar to the block. The if 
operator at Philadelphia was unable to explain his failure to if 
examine the block record before he admitted the train to the 
| | _ block, 


Se) A ae ere 3289 | On Oct. 10, 1949, there was a head-end collision between a track 


motorear and a freight train on the St. Johnsbury & Lamoille 
County RR. near Cambridge Junction, Vt., which resulted 
in the death of 3 maintenance-of-way employees. This acci- 
dent was investigated in conjunction with representatives of 
the Vermont Public Service Commission. 
| | The report states that a bulletin addressed to all agents and 
| | section foremen on this line contained the instruction that an 
| extra freight train would leave St. Johnsbury for Cambridge : 
| Junction about 7:45 a. m. on Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- i 
| day, and also that an extra freight train would leave Cam- i 
bridge Junction for St. Johnsbury about 9:30 a. m. on Tues- iW 
| | day, Thursday, and Saturday. On the day of the accident Ay 
| the train involved was being operated from St. Johnsbury to k 
Cambridge Junction, in accordance with this bulletin. iu 


machen iio 
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| In the instant case the report indicates that the track-car opera- 
tor accepted oral information from the operator which was 
erroneous as to location of the train. ‘ 
| Rules of the St. J. & L. C. required: ; 
| “992. Employees operating cars on main tracks shall, 
| | when practicable, obtain information regarding trains, but 
such information will not relieve them from the responsi- ; 
bility of protecting their cars. * * *’’ 7 | 
ee Se _ eee oe 3300 | On Dec. 2, 1949, there was a head-end collision between a track 1 


Se TEES 


motorcar and a freight train on the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Ry., near Preston, Okla., which resulted in the death of 1 
maintenance-of-way employee. 
The report states that the train dispatcher said that the bridge J 
and building inspector who was operating the track motorcar if 
did not request a lineup of train movements. The lineman if 
who was the other occupant of the track car said it was not 
| the practice to operate track cars on the main track without 
| | information concerning the location of trains. The inspector 
j | | disregarded warning of i train displayed by wayside 
' | signal and ran 1.74 miles beyond the signal. 
| | Rules of the St. L.-S. F. required: 

229. OPERATION.—Employees operating track cars must 
provide themselves with current timetable covering the 
territory over which they are moving, familiarize them- 

selves with time of regular trains, and will be required to 
exercise sufficient caution to avoid being struck by a train, 
flagging curves and other obscure places when necessary, 
taking every precaution to avoid accidents of any kind.”’ 
The train involved was No. 541, a 3d class freight train. 
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Remarks 


On Feb. 12, 1950, there was a rear-end collision between a track 
motorear and a freight train on the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific RR. near Stuart, lowa, which resulted in the death 
of 1 maintenance-of-way employee. 

The report indicates that one of the sectionmen on the track 
motorcar was instructed to take a position on the rear of the 
track car and watch for the approach of the train involved. 
The surviving employees stated that the employee assigned 
to watch did not warn them of the approach of the train 
involved. It was sleeting at the time. 

Rules of the C. R. I. & P. required: 

“During * * * stormy weather and on curves * * * 
where trains cannot be seen sufficiently in advance to 
remove cars from track, special precaution must be taken 
to avoid accidents. The operator of a car must protect 
himself with proper signals, when necessary. In case of 
doubt remove car from the track and know that it is safe 
to proceed before again attempting to operate car.”’ 

On Apr. 24, 1950, there was a head-end collision between a 
passenger train and a track motorcar on the Norfolk & 
Western Ry., at Kimball, W. Va., which resulted in the 
death of 6 maintenance-of-way employees. 

The report states that lineups of train movements in the terri- 
tory involved for the operators of track motorcars are issued 
at Eckman either by the operator or by the yardmaster, 
The report contains some statements which indicate that the 
foreman obtained a lineup; however, the report states that 
each of the employees on duty at Eckman on the day of the 
accident said he did not issue a lineup to the foreman. 

The accident occurred in a tunnel and was a head-end collision 
with a train running against traffic. 

Rules of the N. & W. required: 

“692. When practicable, before starting on a trip, motor- 
ear operator must inform himself as to location of all trains 
and ascertain if traffic is normal by communicating with 
the nearest telegraph operator or dispatcher.”’ 

On July 5, 1950, there was a head-end collision between a freight 
train and a track motorcar on the line of the Central RR. Co., 
of Pennsylvania, near Mauch Chunk, Pa., which resulted in 
the death of 1 maintenance-of-way employee and the injury 
of 12 maintenance-of-way employees. 

The report states that this accident was caused by track motor- 
ear occupying the main track without proper authority. 

Rules of the C. RR., of Pennsylvania, provide that track motor- 
ears must not be operated on the main track outside yard 
limits unless the movement is authorized by the train dis- 
patcher on form 49. 

In the instant case both the foreman of the maintenance-of-way 
force and the operator understood the requirements of the 
rules. However, the foreman did not request that the move- 
ment of the track motorcar be authorized by the train dis- 
patcher on form 49, and the operator did not inform the train 
dispatcher of the proposed movement. 

On July 20, 1950, there was a head-end collision between a 
maintenance-of-way service train and a track ballaster on 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. near Gateway, Oreg., 
which resulted in the death of 1 and the injury of 24 mainte- 
nance-of-way employees. 

The report states the foreman said that when he read the 
lineup he overlooked the information about the train (work 
extra) involved. However, he said that there was an oral 
understanding with the conductor of the work extra and the 
roadmaster that he would be informed when the work extra 
was to pass through the location where the track force was 
engaged in ballasting operations. 

The report further states that the conductor and the road- 
master said they had no understanding with the foreman 
regarding the movement of the work extra. 

Rules of the 5s. P. & 3. required: 

‘2332. Person in charge of motor car will be required at 
all times to keep himself informed as to train movements 
in the vicinity of their operation so as to avoid unnecessary 
hazards, from running * * * in the face of traffic. * * * 
They must protect themselves whenever and wherever 
necessary. 

‘2346. Operation of track cars on obscured curves, * * * 
must be properly protected by flag, unless the line is 
known to be clear of trains * * *.” 
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Railroad Report Remarks 
| No. 
oa eS See al 3347 | On July 29, 1950, there was a head-end collision between a freight 


train and a track motorcar on the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific RR. near West Union, Iowa, which resulted in the 
death of 1 maintenance-of-way official. 

The report states that the track motorear operated by a road- 
master arrived at Clermont about 5:30 p. m., and the road- 
master inquired as to the location of the train involved. The 
ugent-operator obtained the information from the dispatcher 
and informed the roadmaster. The roadmaster informed the 
agent-operator that he would obtain further information on 
the train involved at Brainard, 7.4 miles east of Clermont. 
However, he did not communicate with the dispatcher after 
he departed from Clermont. 

Rules of the C. R. I. & P. required: 

“126. PROTECTION OF MOVEMENTS.—Employees going to 
and coming from their work must exercise care to avoid 
accident. Information regarding train movements should 
be obtained from the dispatcher when practicable, but such 
information will under no circumstances relieve the person 
in charge of the car from fully protecting car and train 

| movements at all times.”’ 
ip EN 8 ER Ba nad 3366 | On Sept. 26, 1950, there was a collision between a track motorcar 
on the New York Central RR. and a motortruck at a rail- 
highway grade crossing near Norwood, N. Y., which resulted 
in the death of 3 employees and the injury of the driver of 
the motortruck. 
The report states this accident was caused by failure of the 
| | track motorear operator and the motortruck driver to control 
the speed of their respective vehicles approaching a rail- 
highway grade crossing. 
Rules of N. Y. C. required: 
“1922, * * * Cars must approach crossings * * * pre- 
pared to stop.” 
Las a, a 3370 | On Oct. 11, 1950, there was a head-end collision between an 
engine and a track motorcar on the Norfolk & Western Ry. 
at East Portsmouth, Ohio, which resulted in the death of 
1 maintenance-of-way employee, and the injury of 4 mainte- 
nance-of-way employees. 
| The report states that a flagman was sent through the under- 
pass to provide protection at the switch, and a second em- 
4 ployee was sent to the hump track, from which point both the 
employees on the track motorcar and the flagman could be 
seen. The employee on the hump track was instructed to 
| signal the employees on the track motorcar when the flagman 
arrived at the switch. The flagman said he understood that 
the track motorcar would not proceed until he arrived at the 
switch and he made no attempt to give stop signals to the crew 
of the engine involved. When the employee on the hum 
track observed the engine approaching, he gave a signal whic 
was interpreted as a signal to proceed instead of a signal to 
back up. 
| | The report states that the engine was operating under a ‘‘move 
at restricted speed”’ signal. 
Definition of ‘“‘low (restricted) speed’’: 
‘4 speed that will permit stopping short of another train 
or an obstruction * * *.” 
RR ane — . 3389 | On Feb. 2, 1951, there was a collision between a track motorcar 
and a freight train on the Illinois Central RR. near Kent- 
wood, La., which resulted in the death of 1 employee and 1 
other person, and the injury of 1 employee. 

The report states that the communication circuits were dis- 
rupted due to a sleet storm. However, the carrier stationed 
a special dispatcher at a point where communications were 
available. Although the lineman in charge of the motorcar 
obtained certain train information from this dispatcher, he 
did not obtain a lineup as required by the rules. 

“he report further states that as the train involved approached 

a rail-highway grade crossing located south of the point of 

accident the grade-crossing engine whistle was sounded, and 

as the train closely approached the track motorcar a warning 

| signal was sounded. Each of the occupants of the car had 

| eovered his ears for protection against the cold, and appar- 
ently none of them heard or observed the approach of the 
train until immediately before the accident oceurred. 

Rules of the I. C. required: 

“99. CAUTION IN UsE oF TRACK Cars.—Track cars shall 
move at all times with safety, expecting trains or other cars 
to appear at any time from either direction without notice. 
* * * if conditions require, cars must proceed only under 
flag protection.” 
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3407 | On June 19, 1951, there was a rear-end collision between a track 


motorcar and a@ passenger-equipment train on the Missouri 
Pacific RR near Bauxite Junction, Ark., which resulted 
in the death of 1 employee. 

The report indicates that the signal maintainer involved in this 
accident did not request a lineup of train movements before 
starting the trip during which the accident occurred even 
though he was talking to the operator. 

Rules of the MP required: 

“(c) TRAIN INFORMATION.—Upon going to work and as 
often as necessary thereafter, foreman and other operators 
of cars shall, when practicable, secure from telegrapher in 
writing, information showing the approximate time of arriva 
at the station at which information is secured, of each 
train moving at that time which may arrive within the 
following 3 hours.” 


3422 | On Aug. 13, 1951, there was a head-end collision between a track 


motorcar and a freight train on the Missouri Pacific RR. near 
Rohwer, Ark., which resulted in the death of 1 maintenance- 
of-way employee. 

The report states that about 6:15 a. m. on the day of the accident 
the section foreman, involved in the accident, entered the yard 
office at McGehee and obtained a copy of the te of train 
movements which had been issued that morning. his line- 
up contained the information that No. 365, the train involved, 
was expected to arrive at McGehee at 8:30a.m. The section 
foreman inquired whether there was any change in the antici- 
pated time of arrival of No. 365. Both the operator and the 
yardmaster informed him that No. 365 was expected to arrive 
at McGehee about 7:50 a. m. 

The report further states that the section foreman later informed 
the other occupants of the track car that No. 365 was expected 
to arrive at McGehee at 8:30 a. m. instead of 7:50 a. m., as the 
report states he was informed by the operator and yardmaster. 

On Aug. 21, 1951, there was a head-end collision between an 
engine and track motorcars and trailers, coupled, on the 
Kansas City Terminal Ry. at Kansas City, Kans., which 
resulted in the death of 1 and the injury of 10 maintenance-of- 
way employees. 

eee Signal indications; yard limits. 

The report states that the train director said that about 15 
minutes before the accident occurred he had obtained per- 
mission from the operator at High Line Junction for the 
movements of 2 track motorcars and had instructed the lever- 
man to line the route for the movements. He was aware 
that a 3d track motorcar would be ready in a few minutes to 
proceed over the same route, but did not instruct leverman to 
restore signal to normal position. 

The operators of the track motorcars accepted a proceed signal 
which had been displayed for the previous track-car move- 
ments, and moved against the current of traffic into a block 
occupied by an opposing movement. 

Rules of the KC Terminal required: 

“1-93. Within yard limits the main tracks may be used, 
protecting against passenger trains. Freight trains and 
engines must move within yard limits prepared to stop 
unless the main track is seen or known to be clear. 

“12. A signal given for the movement of a train or engine 
through interlocking plant is intended for that movement 
only and must not be taken as a proceed signal for a follow- 
ing train or engine until the signal has been restored to 
normal position and again cleared. * * *”’ 

On Dee. 4, 1951, there was a head-end collision between a track 
motorear and a locomotive on the Louisville & Nashville 
RR. near Jackson, Ky., which resulted in the death of 2 
maintenance-of-way employees, and the injury of 3 mainte- 
nance-of-way employees. 

This teed occurred in traffic-control territory and in a 
tunnel. 

The report states that the Ist trick dispatcher said that the 
bridge foreman called several times on the day of the accident 
and requested information as to the location of various trains. 
Because the dispatcher assumed that the foreman desired 
this information in connection with repairs to the bridge, he 
did not make a record of the conversations. He said that at 
no time did the foreman request a lineup for the movement 
of a track motorcar, 
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Railroad 7 Remarks ' 
No. 


EE ee hae 3447 The 2d trick dispatcher said that about 2:58 p. m. the operator Hl 
at Jackson inquired as to location of southbound train, and i 

also as to location of the helper which was involved in the 
accident. The dispatcher said he did not know the informa- W 
tion requested was to be used in connection with the opera- i 
tion of a track motorcar. However, the operator at Jackson 
said he advised the dispatcher the lineup was for a track 
motorcar. 

The dispatcher stated that a short time after giving the infor- 
mation to the operator at Jackson the engineer of the helper 1 
informed him that it would be nee to take the helper t 
to Jackson for inspection. The dispatcher said he replied } 
that he would line the route for the movement but, because 
he had just gone on duty and did not know what track-car } 
movements were being made, it would be necessary for the 
engineer to watch for track cars. 

The rules and special instructions of this carrier provide that 
before starting a trip the operator of a track motorcar must, if 
practicable, obtain a lineup of train movements in the 
vicinity. 

If he is unable to obtain a lineup, the movement of the track 
motorcar may be made only under flag protection. Both the 
dispatcher and the employee who receives a lineup are re- 
quired to make a record of the information contained in the 
lineup. Employees are instructed that a lineup may not be 
used more than 2 hours after the time it is issued. The 
superintendent said that if a train movement is to be made 
which was not contemplated at the time a lineup was issued, H 
either the train is held until 2 hours have elapsed after the iy 
time the lineup was issued or the train is required to run at 
reduced speed to avoid collision with the track motorcar. 
The bridge foreman said he had been instructed that flag 
protection through tunnels was not required if he had a lineup 
showing that no train was close enough to constitute a hazard 
to the movement. 

B. & O. (crossing with 3450 | On Feb. 7, 1952, there was a side collision between a track ’ 
N. Y. C.). motorcar and trailers on the Baltimore & Ohio RR. and a i 

freight train on the New York Central RR. at Walkerton, 





se 


woteene ones wee 


Ind., which resulted in the death of 2 maintenance-of-way 
employees and the injury of 2 maintenance-of-way employees. : 
The report states that the track motorcar operator had not been 4 
qualified as a track motorcar operator as required by the rules. i 
Also, that the movement of the track motorcar and trailers f 

| were made without information concerning the movements 
of trains, although such is required by the rules. Further, 


protection against N. Y. C. trains was not provided for move- 
ments over the crossing and the track motorcars and trailers 
were not under control while approaching the crossing, as 
required by the rules. 


WR Bi ibn asi2iees.aties 3453 | On Feb. 28, 1952, there was a rear-end collision between a track 


motorcar and a freight train on the Western Maryland Ry. 
|} at Montrose, W. Va., which resulted in the death of 1 main- 
tenance-of-way employee, and the injury of 1 maintenance- 
of-way employee. (The vehicle involved was not an ordi- 
nary track car but a standard passenger automobile equipped 
with flanged wheels which cannot be removed from track as 
can track motorears. Such vehicles are for use of supervisory 
personnel and on many roads are customarily moved by 
| _ train order.) 

The report states that this accident was caused by failure to 
provide rear-end protection for the movement of the track 
motorcar. The movement of this track car was authorized 
by train order. 

As stated in the report, when a train is moving under circum- 
stances in which it may be overtaken by another train, the 
rules require that the flagman take such action as may be 
necessary to insure full protection. When a train stops under 
circumstances in which it may be overtaken by another train, : 
the flagman must go back immediately with flagman’s sig- ' 
nals a sufficient distance to insure full protection. If the - 
movement of a track motorcar is authorized by train order, i 
the rules require that the same protection be provided for the 
track motorcar as would be provided for a train. In the i 
instant case no protection against following trains was pro- 
vided by the occupants of the track motorcar. 
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On May 16, 1952, there was a head-end collison between a track 
motorcar and a freight train on the Great Northern Ry. near 
Supplee, Wash., which resulted in the death of 1 mainte- 
nance-of-way employee. 

The report states that both the train and the track motorcar 
were moving in excess of the maximum authorized speed 
before the accident occurred. The report further states that 
the fact that the train a:rived at the point of accident earlier 
than it would have if the speed restrictions had been observed 
may have contributed to the cause of the accident, for the 
reason that the section foreman apparently determined from 
the information received that the motorear could proceed 
some distance beyond the point where the accident occurred. 
On the assumption that the track car left its initial station 
at 9:10 a. m., the report figures it maintained an average 
speed of 36.5 miles per hour. During the 30-day period pre- 
ceding the day of the accident, the average daily movement in 
the vicinity of the point of the accident was 0.87 train. 

The maximum authorized speed for trains was 20 miles pe 
hour; and for track motorcars, 20 miles per hour on tangent 
track and 8 miles per hour on curves. 

On May 27, 1952, there was a head-end collison between a track 
motorcar and a freight train on the McCloud River R. R. 
near Bartle, Calif., which resulted in the death of 1 mainte- 
nance-of-way employee, and the injury of 2 maintenance-of- 
way employees. This accident was investigated in con- 
junction with a representative of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of California. 

The report indicates that the section foreman departed from 
mile post 33 without checking with the train dispatcher. 
The foreman said he considered calling the dispatcher before 
leaving but because he had been informed a short time before 
that there were no trains in the vicinity he decided that a call 
was unnecessary. 

Rules of the McC. R. required: 

“169. Employes whose duties required the operation o 
motorears must protect themselves by conferring with 
dispatcher before using cars on main line, * * * 

“170. Additional train lineups must be secured when 
possible by track-car operators as often as may be necessary 
for said operator to keep himself fully informed as to train 
movements at all times.’’ 

On June 3, 1952, there was a derailment of a track motorcar on 
the New York Central RR. at Elkhart, Ind., which resulted 
in the death of 2 maintenance-of-way employees, and the 
injury of 7 maintenance-of-way employees. 

The report states this accident was caused by a broken wheel 
on a track motorcar. 

The report states that after accident, examination disclosed an 
old fracture on the inside of the wheel. The report further 
states that the track motorcar was inspected before beginning 
work on the day of the accident as required by the rules and 
no defective condition was found. 

On Oct. 3, 1952, there was a head-end collision between a track 
motorear and trailer, coupled, and a locomotive on the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic RR. near Onota, Mich., 
which resulted in the death of 1 maintenance-of-way em- 
ployee, and the injury of 5 maintenance-of-way employees. 
This accident was investigated in conjunction with a repre- 
sentative of the Michigan Public Service Commission. 

The report states that the train dispatcher informed the section 
foreman that the helper engine involved would depart from 
Munising Junction at approximately 8 a. m. There is no 
train order office at Munising Junction and he was not aware 
until after the accident occurred that the helper engine 
departed from that station about 7:10 a. m. 

Rules of the D. 8S. S. & A. required: 

“126. Employees operating track cars shall, when prac- 
ticable, obtain information in writing regarding trains, but 
such information shall not relieve them of the responsibility 
of protecting the cars. They must see that the cars are 
clear of the track for trains. 


* * * * 7 


“137. When running on a curve * * * track cars must be 
properly protected by flag, unless the section of track is 
controlled by signals and the operator has agreed to protect 
your movement, or unless the view of the track is so clear 
that a train or track car can be seen in time to clear the 
track.” 
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B.A.R | 3488 | On Oct. 20, 1952, there was a head-end collision between a track 


| motorcar and a freight train on the Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 
| near Soldier Pond, Maine, which resulted in the death of 4 
| maintenance-of-way employees, and the injury of 3 mainte- 
| nance-of-way employees. This accident was investigated in 

conjunction with a representative of the Maine Public 

Utilities Commission. 

The report states that the foreman failed to obtain a copy of the 

lineup as required by the rules. 

cC.&0 3505 | On Jan. 23, 1953, there was a head-end collision between a track 

motorcar and a freight train on the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
near Harold, Ky., which resulted in the death of 2 mainte- 
nance-of-way employees, and the injury of 5 maintenance-of- 
way employees. 

The report states that this accident was caused by the track 
motorcar occupying the main track after the expiration of 
authority for its movement. 

The report indicates that the lineup specified a time interval of 
21 minutes and that the foreran in consulting his watch 
en route erroneously estimated that 13 minutes instead of 
3 minutes remained. The report further states that the 
track car could have cleared the main track before the expira- 

‘tion of the lineup. 

Rules of the C. & O. required: 

“Before proceeding, the lineup must be read aloud to 
those accomnpanying the car, and consideration be given 
to the time and place where the ear will clear for opposing 
and following trains concerned. 

“(m) Car operators must keep a constant lookout in 
both directions. Car operators must not, on any territory, 
occupy main track after expiration of time limits, nor after 

| having reported clear, without additional lineup or in 

emergency, under full flag protection.” 

© 3507 | On Mar. 14, 1953, there was a head-end collision between a track 

| motorcar and a freight train on the Iilinois Central RR. near 

Charles City, lowa, which resulted in the death of 1 mainte- 

nance-of-way employee. 

The report states that the train involved was shown on the 
lineup held by the track car operator. 

While the report indicates that the train consumed less time 
than usual on the day of the accident, there is no indication 
that it left station shown on lineup ahead of time shown. 

| Rules of the I. C. required: 

“99. CAUTION IN USE oF TRACK CARs.—Track cars shall 
move at all times with safety, expecting trains or other cars 
to appear at any time from either direction without notice. 
| When necessary to operate them in * * * severe storms * * * 
or where the view is obstructed in any way, * * * spectal 
care must be used. * * *’’ 

MP... | 3512 | On Apr. 1, 1953, there was a head-end collision between a traek 

motorcar and a freight train on the Missouri Pacific RR. 

near Halsey, Il., which resulted in the death of 1 mainte 


| nance-of-way employee. This accident was investigated in 
| conjunction with a representative of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission. 





The report states that in the instant case the foreman, involved 
in the accident, received information from the train dispateher 
that there were no northbound trains between Gale and 
Gorham. He relied on this information as assurance that he 
would not meet an opposing train between Gorham and 
bridge 130, and apparently did not realize that between the 

| time he received the information and the time he reached the 

bridge sufficient time had elapsed for a train to move from 
Gale to the bridge. 

The report further states that the track-car operator warned the 
foreman that the automatic block signal indications indicated 
the approach of a train, but the foreman assured the operator 
that he had received a lineup and that no northbound trate 
was approaching. 

Rules of the MP required: 

“(a) CARE AND CavuTION.—In the operation of cars, 
foremen and others must move at all times with care and 
caution necessary for safety, expecting trains at any time 

| without notice and protecting when necessary, using pre- 

seribed signals. Care must be exercised to avoid collision 
with trains or other cars. * * *”’ 
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On Mar. 30, 1953, there was a head-end collision between a track 
motorcar and a freight train on the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Ry. near Carbon Hill, Ala., which resulted in the death of 1 
maintenance-of-way employee, and the injury of 13 mainte- 
nance-of-way employees. 

The report indicates that the foreman overestimated the run- 
ning time of the northbound train which was shown on the 
lineup. AJso, that he thought he was following a southbound 
train closely but it developed that approximately 25 minutes 
ela between the time of departure of the southbound train 
and the motorcar. The report further indicates that the 
track car passed an indicator showing block occupied but 
ae to a track car setoff approximately 1,000 feet farther 
south. 

Rules of the St. L.-S. F. required: 

229. OPERATION.—Employees operating track cars must 
provide themselves with current timetable covering the 
territory over which they are moving, familiarize them- 
selves with time of regular trains, and will be required to 
exercise sufficient caution to avoid being struck by a train, 
flagging curves and other obscure places when necessary, 
taking every precaution to avoid accidents of any kind.’’ 

On May 28, 1953, there was a collision between a track motor- 
car and a passenger train on the Texas & New Orleans RR. 
near Missouri City, Tex., which resulted in the death of 1 
employee. 

The report indicates that the track car failed to clear time of 
scheduled passenger train. The train involved was not men- 
tioned on the lineup, but the lineup bore the printed nota- 
tion ‘Regular trains not specifically mentioned are on time.”’ 

The report also indicates that the track-car operator was not 
familiar with the territory involved having made only 1 
previous trip in the territory. That was on the day prior to 
the accident and on that day he met the westbound train 
about 44 mile west cf the point where the accident occurred. 

On Sept. 14, 1953, there was a side collision between a track 
motorcar on the Grand Trunk Western RR. and a passenger 
train on the New York Central RR. near Jackson, Mich., 
which resulted in the death of 1 maintenance-of-way em- 
ployee. This accident was investigated in conjunction with 
representatives of the Michigan Public Service Commission. 

The report states that this accident was caused by failure 
properly to control the speed of a track motorcar approaching 
a railroad crossing at grade. 

The track car was a Grand Trunk Western car struck by a 
N. Y. C. train on a rail crossing at grade. 

Rules of the G. T. W. required: 

“When approaching railroad * * * crossings, * * * cars 
must be operated with caution at reduced speed and pre- 
pared to stop immediately.”’ 

On Nov. 20, 1953, there was a side collision between a track 
motorcar and trailer on the line of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Ry. Co. of Texas and an engine with cars on the Texas & 
New Orleans RR. at Eureka, Tex., which resulted in the 
death of 2 maintenance-of-way employees, and the injury of 
2 maintenance-of-way employees. 

The report states that this accident was caused by failure to 
operate track motorcar in accordance with rules governing 
movements over railroad crossings. 

Rules of the M. K. T. T. required: 

“96. Special care must be exercised at interlockers to 
avoid accidents due to towerman shifting points. * * * 
Mot>*recars must be stopped clear of the crossing and under- 
standing had with towerman that no train is approaching 
before passing over the crossing.’’ 

On Jan. 12, 1954, there was a rear-end collision between a track 
motorcar and an engine on the Norfolk & Western Ry. near 
a W. Va., which resulted in the death of 1 signal main- 
tainer. 
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a Se UN cervical anid uonsienbaee 3553 | Before the accident occurred the signal maintainer was engaged 
in making adjustments and repairs to signal apparatus in the 
vicinity of White. The first-trick operator at Devon said that 
between 3:05 p. m. and 3:10 p. m. the signal maintainer called 
from the west end of the siding at White and requested a line- 
up of eastbound train movements. The operator said he 
called the clerk in the yardmaster’s office in the east yard at 
Williamson and was informed by the clerk that the crew for 
the next eastbound train was called to report for duty at 
4:45p.m. When the signal maintainer received this informa- 
tion, he told the operator that he would proceed to Vulcan, 
6.64 miles east of White, and would call from that station. 
The second-trick operator at Devon relieved the first-trick 
operator about 3:10 p. m. About 10 or 15 minutes later an 
eastbound train entered the approach circuit at White. The 
second-trick operator called the clerk in the yardmaster’s 
office in the east yard at Williamson and asked him if there 
was not an eastbound train called before 4:45 p.m. The clerk 
replied that there was not. A switchtender who was listen- 
ing to the conversation informed the operator that an east- 
bound engine had departed from the yard 10 or 15 minutes 
previously. The operator then lined the route for the engine 
to proceed on the eastward track. Both operators at Devon 
were in the office during these conversations. They said that 
after discussing the advisability of holding the engine at 
White until the signal maintainer called from Vulcan they 
decided that sufficient time had elapsed to permit the main- 
tainer to reach Vulcan and that it would not be necessary to 
stop the engine. 

Rules of the N. & W. required: 

“Dispatchers will give lineups to parties operating cars 
when requested. Where there is a telegraph operator on 
duty, he must obtain this information. * * 

EO cae cents z oa 3561 | On Mar. 26, 1954, there was a head-end collision between a 
track motorcar and a fre ight train on the Western Pacific 
RR. near Sano, Nev., wl ich resulted in the death of one main- 
tenance-of-way employee. This accident was investigated 
in conjunction with a representative of the Public Service 
Commission of Nevada. 

The report states that the train involved was on the lineup 
and was visible from the track motorcar a distance of over 
1,700 feet. The report further indicates that the trackcar 
was moving at a high rate of speed. 

Rules of the W. P. required: 

‘*4. Motorcars must be run with caution at all times * * *.” 

N. O. & NE. (Southern Ry. 3570 | On May 26, 1954, there was a head-end collision between a 

System). track motorcar and a freight train on the New Orleans & 
Northeastern RR. near Enterprise, Miss., which resulted in 
the death of 1 maintenance-0f-way —- 

The report states that the operator of the track motorcar dis- 
regarded indicator and the automatic signal indications of 
the approaching train. 

Report also states that the track-car operator received a lineup 
about 7 a. m. the day of the accident. There is nothing to 
indicate that he received subsequent information on train 
movements before the accident which occurred about 4:20 
p. m., nor that such information was available to him. How- 
ever, the report indicates that he did not know the location 
of the train involved, but that after observing the indication 
of the block indicator and of the automatic signal he was 
aware that a train was approaching. 

Rules of the N. O. & NE. required: 

“11. The operator of track cars in automatic block signal 
territory must observe the indication of block signals and 
understand the signal operation on his own and adjoining 
territory to the extent of knowing position of train when 
the indication changes. An approach or proceed signal 
indication means that no train is, at the moment, occupying 
main track between that particular signal and the point 
—— the approaching train changes the indication of the 
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3571 | 


On May 25, 1954, there was a head-end collision between a 
track motorear and a freight train on the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry., near Sadieville, Ky., which 

| _ resulted in the death of 1 maintenance-of-way employee. 

The report states that the occupants of the track motorcar in 
reading the lineup mistook the word ‘“Dix’’ for the letters 
“DV.”" DV is the designation of an interlocking station 
located at Danville. Danville and Dix are located, respec- 
tively, 67.9 miles and 56.3 miles south of the point at which 
the track car originated. 

On May 28, 1954, there was a head-end collision between a 

| track motorcar and trailer and a maintenance-of-way service 

| train on the Louisville and Nashville RR. near Cornersville, 

Tenn., which resulted in the death of 2 maintenance-of-way 

| empleyees, and the injury of 2 maintenance-of-way em- 

ployees. 

| In the instant case the operator at Ardmore received a lineup 

| from the train dispatcher at 12:33 p.m. When he received 

| request for a copy of the lineup from the section foreman, he 

| transmitted it, as was the custom, without the knowledge 
of the train dispatcher. This lineup, which was received by 
the section forman approximately 52 minutes after it was 
issued by the dispatcher, indicated only the locations of trains 
at the time it was issued. Work extra 99, the train involved, 
had passed Wheelerton enroute to Radnor approximately 
18 minutes before the section foreman received the lineup, 
and this train was shown on the lineup as working between 
W heelerton and Ardmore. 

The report indicates that the estimated speed of the track car 
approaching point of accident was 30 miles per hour. The 
maximum authorized speed is 20 miles per hour for track cars 
while pulling other cars. The rules require that foreman and 
operators must use the utmost care in running their cars over 
the road. They shall operate car at all times prepared to 
stop in less than one-half range of vision. 

On July 6, 1954, there was a rear-end collision between a track 
motorcar and a locomotive with cars on the Atlantic Coast 
Line RR. near Dunlop, Va., which resulted in the death of 
1 employee. 

As indicated in the report, this accident was caused by failure 
of employees to take precautions necessary to prevent the 
track motorcar from being struck by a locomotive with cars. 

The report also states that there is no apparent explanation for 
the failure of the helper, who was killed in the accident, to 
alight from the car before the accident occurred. 

On Aug. 17, 1954, there was a rear-end collision between a freight 
train and a track motorcar on the Erie RR. near Lordville, 
N. Y., which resulted in the death of 1 maintenance-of-way 
employee, and the injury of 6 maintenance-of-way employees. 

The report states that this accident was caused by failure to 
stop track motorcar short of standing train. 

The track foreman said that when he observed the rear end of 
the train he immediately applied the brakes, and that if the 
wheels had not slid on oil on the rails he could have stopped 
the track car short of the train. However, the report indi- 
cates that the track car was operated in excess of the maximum 
authorized speed. 

Rules of the Erie required: 

SE sites” 

| “(g) * * * The employee in charge must see that all occu- 

} 

| 

' 


3579 





3587 


pants are properly placed, designating certain places for 
certain occupants, with instructions that a constant lookout 
be kept in each direction. * * * 

*(b) Cars must not be attached to trains or engines and 
must not be run closer than 800 feet behind moving trains, 
nor stopped within 200 feet of standing trains.”’ 

The maximum authorized speeds are 20 miles per hour for track 
motorears, and 15 miles per hour for track motorears when 
coupled with trailers. 
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Pennsylvania.............--.-- 3591 | On Aug. 6, 1954, there was a side collision between a track mo- 


torcar and a freight train on the Pennsylvania R R. at Ebens- 
burg Junction, Pa., which resulted in the death of 1 mainte- 
nance-of-way employee. This accident was investigated in 
conjunction with a representative of the Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission. 

The report states that this accident was caused by unauthorized 

| | use by the track motorcar of the track involved, and by 

| failure properly to control the speed of the train in accordance 
| | with rules for movement on a secondary track. 

| The report indicates the investigation developed that there was 
| considerable confusion and difference of opinion as to the oper- 
| | ating practices and requirements at the location involved. 

| Rules of the P. RR. required: 

“80. Track cars will run as track car extras, in charge of 
drivers, governed by rules and special instructions applying 
to track cars and by the same rules and special instrustions 
as apply to trains other than passenger trains, except as 

otherwise herein provided. Track car extras will be desig- 

nated by the last four numerals of track car numbers. * * * 
* * * * 


“On tracks governed by block signal system rules 
track-car extras will run without train orders by verba 
permission of the signalmen in charge of the portions of the 
| track to be used. Signalmen must not permit track-car 
extras to enter and proceed on track of no assigned direc- 
tion * * * unless so authorized by the superintendent, and 
then only when the portion of the track to be used is clear 
of opposing trains and track-car extras, and signals govern- 
ing opposing movements display ‘‘Stop’’ and their levers 
are blocked by standard blocking devices. 

* * * * + 

“105. Unless otherwise provided, trains using a siding 

must proceed at reduced speed. 

* . * . * 

“Unless otherwise provided, trains and engines using a 
secondary track must proceed at reduced speed unless the 
| track upon which the movement is to be made is seen or 

known to be clear and switches properly lined. 

“‘A secondary track upon which trains and engines are 
operated in both directions must not be used without per- 
mission of the employee in charge of such track. * * *” 

The maximum authorized speed for freight trains in the vicinity 
of the point of accident is 20 miles per hour. 

LE pamaatt aan gels Siler do 3605 | On Jan. 14, 1955, there was a head-end collision between a 
track motorcar and a freight train on the Union Pacific RR. 
near Harriman, Wyo., which resulted in the injury of 5 main- 
tenance-of-way employees. 

The report states that this accident was caused by failure to 
protect the authorized movement of a track car. 

The report further states that the rules and instructions of the 
railroad provide that the movement of a track motorcar 
within traffic contro] territory from a point at which commu- 
nication with the train dispatcher is available must be au- 
thorized by a motorcar permit. The dispatcher must not 
permit a train to enter the territory in which the movement 
of a track motorear has been authorized until after the car 
has arrived at its destination or until after the expiration of 
the time limit stated in the permit. 

The report indicates that when the foreman, who was in charge 
of the track car involved, communicated with the dispatcher 
he was instructed to call again after the next westbound train 
passed. As this train’ was passing the foreman again com- 
municated with the dispatcher who then issued a motorcar 
permit authorizing the movement of the track car. How- 
ever, when the dispatcher issued the permit he overlooked 
the fact that another extra freight was following the west 
bound train closely. 

3620 | On Mar. 22, 1955, there was a head-end collision between 2 

track motorears on the Missouri Pacific RR. near Melva, 

Mo., which resulted in the death of 1 bridge and building 

employee, and the injury of 5 bridge and building employees 

and 3 maintenance-of-way employees. 

| Head-end collision between 2 track motorcars caused by failure 
properly to control speed, probably due to the presence of ice 
on the rails the I. C. C. report states. 

Rules of the M. P. required: 

| “Speed of cars must be such that the car can be stopped 

in less than one-half the distance track is seen to be clear.”’ 
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Dae a dil hing hinreideth hited 3622 | On Mar. 16, 1955, there was a head-end collision between a 
track motorcar and a freight train on the Northern Pacific 
Ry. near Castle Rock, Wash., which resulted in the death 
of 1 signal department Sane. This accident was inves- 
tigated in conjunction with a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry of the State of Washington. 

The report states that both the track supervisor and the signal 
maintainer left Castle Rock with a lineup which had been 
issued about 4 hours earlier and which became invalid within 
a few minutes after their departure. Both of these employees 
received information concerning eastbound trains which the 
train dispatcher said he did not provide, and the track super- 
visor received information concerning westbound trains 
which was incorrect. 

The report also states that a train order was issued to the crew 
of train involved (which was westbound on eastbound track) 
which required that the train be operated at restricted speed. 
The engineman said that the train was operated at a speed 
at which it could be stopped within their range of vision, but 
since the track motorcar was being operated at approximately 
the same speed as the train neither movement could be 
stopped before the collision occurred. 

I I tt denne maladie 3624 | On Apr. 18, 1955, there was a side collision between a track 

motorear and a freight train on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy RR. at Birdsell, Nebr., which resulted in the death 
of 1 maintenance-of-way employee, and the injury of 1 main- 
tenance-of-way employee. 

The report states that at the time of the accident the section 
foreman held a copy of a lineup which was issued 2 hours 35 
minutes before the accident occurred and which indicated the 
location of the train involved at the time the lineup was 
issued. 

The report further states that the section foreman was provided 
with a portable telephone with which he could have com- 
municated with the train dispatcher from any point en route, 
but he did not consider it necessary to secure an additional 
lineup. 

Rules of the C. B. & Q. required: 

“73. Employees operating motor or track cars must, when 
practicable, obtain lineup on movement of trains before 
fouling a main track. Additional lineups must be obtained 
during the day when communication is available and 
conditions require. 

“The receipt of a lineup does not relieve operator of motor 
or track car of the responsibility of protecting cars as pre- 
scribed by the rules. * * *.’”’ 

a tip ance binainnaticedas 3630 | On June 7, 1955, there was a rear-end collision between a track 
motorcar and trailer, coupled, and a freight train on the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern Ry., at Gilmer, Ill., which resulted in the 
death of 1 maintenance-of-way employee. 

The report indicates that the section foreman miscalculated the 
time consumed by the train involved. 

As stated in the report, the foreman decided to leave Lake 
Zurich ahead of No. 3, which had just stopped in front of that 
station. Ordinarily when No. 3 includes cars to be set off at 
Lake Zurich it is at that station from 20 to 25 minutes, and 
apparently the foreman considered that there would be suffi- 
cient time for him to precede the train to Leithton. However, 
No. 3 departed from Lake Zurich 13 minutes after it arrived 
and it appears stapes that the departure was about 10 
minutes earlier than anticipated by the foreman. 

Rules of the E. J. & E. required: 

“78. Track cars must not be placed on tracks unless 
tracks are seen or known to be clear or until proper train 
lineup has first been received. 

“83, Employee in charge of motorcars will be required at 
all times to keep himself informed as to train movements 
in the vicinity of their operation so as to avoid unnecessary 
hazards from running in the face of traffic. They must pro- 
tect themselves whenever and wherever necessary.”’ 

Bl TO nce ehh cheennsniaiieaal 3631 | On June 13, 1955, there was a head-end collision between a track 
motorcar and trailer, coupled, and a freight train on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville RR. near Cary, Ky., which resulted in the 
death of 1 maintenance-of-way employee, and the injury of 
1 maintenance-of-way employee. 

As stated in the report this accident was caused by a misunder- 
standing between the employees involved as to the move- 
ments which were being made. 
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Bis Me lcd ies uiekdoras neenenee 3631 | The rules of this carrier provide that when the operator of a 


track motorcar is unable to secure a lineup of train move- 
ments, the movement of his track motorcar on curves and at 
— where the view is obstructed must be protected by a 

agman. In the instant case a flagman was sent ahead of the 
track motorcar to provide protection for the movement to 
Cary. The foreman and the assistant foreman thought that 
since the crew of any southbound train south of Cary would 
be expecting to meet them, adequate protection for their 
movement was provided. They said it had been the practice 
in the past to issue similar instructions to flagmen. They 
said that flagmen were instructed to hold opposing trains only 
when track cars were so heavily loaded that they could not be 
removed from the track. The flagman who was sent to Cary 
was aware that the track motorcar would be moving north- 
ward, and he said that after his conversation with the engineer 
he thought the engineer had the same understanding. The 
engineer said that he had been stopped by flagmen under 
Similar circumstances in the past, and it had been his expe- 
rience that if the track motorcars were not clear of the main 
track they were usually being used to transport heavy mate- 
rial and were protected by a second flagman. He said that if 
he had known that the track motorcar was moving toward 
him he would have remained at Cary until it arrived. 

D. T. & I. (crossing with 3633 | On June 9, 1955, there was a side collision between a track motor- 

N. Y. C.). car on the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton RR. and a passenger 

train on the New York Central RR. at Quincy, Ohio, which 

resulted in the death of 1 maintenance-cf-way employee. 

This accident was investigated in conjunction with a repre- 

sentative of the Public Utilities Commission of Ohio. 

The report states that this accident was caused by track motor- 
ear occupying a railroad crossing at grade immediately in front 
of an approaching train. 

The report further states that the track car was being operated 
ata a at which the operator should have been able to 
stop short of the crossing after the train became visible to him, 
and it appears that he may have misjudged the location or the 
speed of the train. 

Tel ecicours 2 caeehadeeneel shies 3651 | On Sept. 6, 1955, there was a rear-end collision between a track 
motorcar and a freight train on the Erie RR. at Decatur, Ind., 
which resulted in the death of 1 signal department employee, 
and the injury of 1 signal department employee and 1 train- 
service employee. 

The report states that the lineup which was received by the 
signal maintainer bore a notation that it had been issued by 
the train dispatcher at 8a.m. At this time a westbound train 
which preceded the train involved, and which was seen by 
the signal maintainer, had already passed at 7:28 a. m., and 
for this reason not included in the lineup transmitted to the 
operator at that point. However, the maintainer mistook 
the train that had passed for the train shown on the lineup. 

BE: Ee cuwdnens ats 2 sucbdenekia 3658 | On Oct. 6, 1955, there was a collision between a track motorcar 
and a freight train on the Missouri Pacific RR. near O’ Neal, 
Ark., which resulted in the death of 1 maintenance-of-way 
employee. 

The report states that the section foreman did not obtain a PX 
lineup (a system of issuing lineups in the territory involved) 
and apparently obtained no other information concerning the 
movement of No. 293 the train involved. 

Rules of the M. P. provide: 

‘‘(e2) PositrvE TRAIN INFORMATION.—In territory 
authorized by special instructions issued by superintendent 
complete and definite information will be issued by train 
dispatcher for use of maintenance-of-way foreman in going 
to and returning from work.”’ 

ix. Be Soe OR es Maxie ceewancaes 3660 | On Oct. 14, 1955, there was a rear-end collision between a track 
motorcar and a locomotive with caboose on the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis RR., at Willoughby, Ohio, which re- 
sulted in the death of 1 signal helper. This accident was in- 
vestigated in conjunction with a representative of the Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio. 

The report indicates that the operator of the track motorcar 

after consulting lineup thought there would be sufficient 
time to proceed to destination ahead of the train involved. 
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3679 | 


3704 


3708 | 


3716 
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On Nov. 4, 1955, there was a rear-end collision between a ballast 
regulator track car and a freight train on the Baltimore & 
Ohio RR. near Ijamsville, Md., which resulted in the death 
of 1 maintenance-of-way employee and 1 train-service em- 
ployee, and the injury of 2 maintenance-of-way employees 
and 1 train-service employee. 

The report states that ballast regulator track cars of the type 
involved in this accident are operated under the rules govern- 
ing the operation of track cars. Operators at open offices are 
required to keep a record on their block sheets of the move- 
ments of track cars between offices, and such cars are considered 
as being in the block until they are reported clear of the main 
track or the lineup on which they are being operated has 
expired. The report indicates that the operator was aware 
that the track car had not been reported clear of the main 
track at the time the train involved passed his station 


| The report further indicates that the operator of the track car 


was operating the track car without flag protection. 

Rules of the B. & O. required: 

“These rules (track car) do not relieve track car operator 
from protecting track cars in accordance with rule 99.’’ 

On Feb, 28, 1956, there was a rear-end collision between a track 
motorear and a passenger train on the Missouri Pacific RR. 
near Fults, Ill., which resulted in the death of 1 maintenance- 
of-way employee. 

The report states that in the instant case the section foreman 
obtained a PX lineup before the track motorcar departed. 
However, the employee who was assigned the duty of main- 
ta:ning a lookout to the rear diverted his attention elsewhere. 

Rules of the M. P. required: 

““(f) 1 MAN Face REAR.—When gang cars are running 
on main track, at least 1 man must face the rear and keep 
lookout for following trains.”’ 

On June 25, 1956, there was a collision between a track motorcar 
and a passenger train on the St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 
near Nettleton, Miss., which resulted in the injury of 1 
maintenance-of-way employee. 

The report states that the foreman obtained a lineup and placed 
it in his pocket without reading it. Later he found the lineup 
was lost. However, as the track was tangent the foreman 
considered there was no hazard in proceeding without obtain- 
ing information concerning train movements. Block indi- 
cators were in use and the report states that the accident was 
caused by the operator (foreman) of a track motorcar assum- 
ing that a block indicator which indicated the approach of a 
train was actuated by a train which had already passed. 


Rules of the St. L.-8. F. required: 


“*229. OPERATION.—Employees operating track cars * * * 
will be required to exercise sufficient caution to avoid being 
struck by a train * * *. 

230. TRAIN INFORMATION.—When practicable, track 
cars will not be placed or moved on main track unless cur- 
rent lineup has been received by the track-car op 
ofeter °° *,” 

On Sept. 26, 1956, there was a collision between a track motor- 
car with 2 trailers and a freight train on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR. at Red Wing, Minn., which 
resulted in the death of 1 maintenance-of-way employee not 
on duty, and the injury of 1 maintenance-of-way employee 
not on duty. 

The report states that this accident was caused by the un- 
authorized use of track motorcar. 

As stated in the report, the car was occupied by 2 camp attend- 
ants, neither of whom was on duty. 

Rules of the C. M. St. P. & P. required: 

“401. Track cars will be in charge of employes who are 
qualified. 

“461. * * * When not in service, track cars that are left 
outdoors must be secured with lock and chain.” 

On Oct. 22, 1956, there was a head-end collision between a track 
motorcar with trailer and a passenger train on the line of the 
Southern Pacific Co. near Erickson, Calif., which resulted 
in the death of 2 maintenance-of-way employees, and the 
injury of 2 maintenance-of-way employees. 
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3716 | The report states there was no means of communication with 
| the train dispatcher or an operator from the point at which 
the track motorcar was placed on the track, and according 
to the rules of the carrier the car should have been kept clear 
of the track until after 1 of the employees had returned from 
a point at which he could obtain information concerning 
train movements or until after fiag protection had been 
provided. The operator of the track motorcar told the other 
employees he considered. they could move from the block 
indicator to the switch in less time than the train involved, 
which had not yet actuated the block indicator, could reach 
the switch. 
The report states the accident was caused by failure to take 
required precautions in the operation of a track motorcar. 
Rules of the S. P. required: 

“1120. Although block signals and indicators for track 
cars may indicate that a block is not occupied by a train, 
operators of track cars must bear in mind that an ap- 
proaching train may immediately thereafter enter the 

TD ot Stdtac, 

| On Oct. 26, 1956, there was a collision between a track motor- 
car and a freight train on the line of the Southern Pacific Co. 
near Carpinteria, Calif., which resulted in the death of 1 
signal maintainer. 

The report states this accident was caused by failure to take 
required precautions in the operation of a track motorcar. 
The rules of the carrier provide that when a block signal or track 

occupancy indicator indicates the approach of a train, track 
cars must be removed from the track unless it can be seen or 
is known that it is safe to proceed. 

| In this case 1 of the men who was talking with the signal 
maintainer, involved in the accident, before the ace'dent 
occurred said that the block indicator west of the point of 
accident was visible from the point at which they were 

| standing and that it indicated ‘‘block occupied.” 

Pennsylvania sok ailaseadiel 37 On Oct. 31, 1956, there was a head-end collision between a track 

motorcar with trailer and a locomotive with caboose on the 
Pennsylvania RR. at Blairsville, Pa., which resulted in the 
death of 1 maintenance-of-way employee, and the injury of 
5 maintenance-of-way employees. This accident was in- 
vestigated in conjunction with a representative of the Penn- 
sylvania Public Utility Commission. 

| The report states that this accident was caused by a train being 

admitted to a block which was occupied by an opposing track 
motorcar, 

As stated in the report, the rules of the P. R. R. provide that 
track motorcars will run as track car extras and, unless other- 
wise provided, will be governed by the rules and special in- 
structions which apply to trains other than passenger trains. 
Within block-signal system territory track car extras run 
without train orders by verbal permission of the operator in 
charge of the portion of the track to be used. Operators must 
not permit a track car extra to move against the current of 
traffic unless authorized by the superintendent transporta- 
tion and then only when the portion of the track to be used is 
clear of opposing trains, signals governing opposing move- 
ments indicate “stop,’’ and the levers controlling the signals 
are blocked by standard blocking devices. The rules also 
provide that when trains are moved against the current of 

| traffic manual block-signal system rules must be observed. 

8t. L.-S. F..-.- ~~ ae’ | On Nov. 5, 1956, there was a rear-end collision between a track 
motorcar and a freight train on the St. Louis-San Francisco 

Ry. near Critco, Ark., which resulted in the death of 1 

maintenance-of-way employee and 1 bridge and building 

employee, and the injury of 1 maintenance-of-way employee. 

As stated in the report this accident was caused by failure to 
take required precautions in the operation of a track motor- 
car. 

In the instant case the track was tangent throughout a distance 
of 2.7 miles north of the point at which the track motorcar 
was standing, but none of the section men had been specifi- 
cally instructed to watch for approaching trains. No flag 
protection was provided until the train was closely approach- 
ing. 

Rules of the St. L.-S. F. required: 

“240. Cars Not T0 BE LEFT ON MAIN TRACK.—Cars 
must be removed from the track or protected by flag man 
when not in use * * *.”’ 
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Analysis of ICC accident investigation reports involving track motorcars, Jan. 1, 
1947, to Dec. 31, 1956—Continued 


Railroad a Remarks 
No. 


On Dec. 6, 1956, there was a rear-end collision between a track 
motorcar and a passenger train on the Boston & Maine RR. 
at Mount Hermon, Mass., which resulted in the death of 1 
maintenance-of-way employee, and the injury of 1 mainte- 
nance-of-way employee. This accident was investigated in 
conjunction with a representative of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Utilities. 

The report states that this accident was caused by failure of 
the operator of track motorcar to clear the time of a regular 
train as required by rule. 

As stated in the report, the foreman was killed in the accident 
and the reason for his failure to clear the time of the scheduled 
train is not known. 

Rules of the B. & M. required: 

“994. Motorcars shall clear scheduled trains 10 minutes 
in advance “f the time the trains are due.”’ 

On Dec. 26, 1956, there was a head-end collision between a 
track motorcar and a passenger train on the line of the South- 
ern Pacific Co. near Bray, Calif., which resulted in the death 
of 1 maintenance-of-way employee, and the injury of 5 
maintenance-of-way employees. 

The report states this accident was caused by failure to take 
required precautions in the operation of a track motorcar. 

The rules of this carrier provide that track motorcars must be 
kept clear of main track for all trains unless a lineup indi- 
cates that there is sufficient time to permit safe movement 
or unless adequate flag protection is provided. They also 
provide that when a block indicator indicates the approach 
of a train, track motorcars must be removed from the track 
immediately and kept off the track unless it can be seen or is 
known that it is safe to proceed. 

In the instant case the surviving members of the section force 
said that when they reached the fifth block indicator west of 
Kegg they saw that it indicated block-occupied, and they 
stop’ the car and removed it from the track at a motorcar 
setoff. After waiting a period of about 5 minutes the fore- 
man instructed the other members of the force to replace the 
car on the track. One of the sectionmen reminded the fore- 
man that No. 20 had not passed and told him he thought the 
indicator was actuated by this train. The foreman replied 
that the indicator was actuated by a westbound train which 
had passed some time previously. The foreman repeated 
the instructions to place the car on the track, and the mem- 
bers of the force then complied. They boarded the car, and 
the foreman started it westward. He passed the next block 
indicator, which indicated block-occupied, and continued 
westward at a speed which the sectionmen thought was 
between 10 and 15 miles per hour. The sectionmen first 
saw No. 20 at a distance which they thought was about 350 
feet. There was then insufficient time to stop the car before 
the collision occurred. 








ExHIsBITt C 


Casualties to employees on duty attributable maintenance-of-way and structures, 
motorcars in nontrain accidents, railways of all classes, 1947-56 


Killed | Injured 





29 
aR | 
16 
17 | 


12 





Source: Table 104-A, Annual Accident Bulletins, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Casualties to employees on duty attributable maintenance-of-way and structures, 
motorcars in nontrain accidents, railways of all classes, 1947-56—Continued 








Killed Injured 
Be IS, Bat As wa nen adda aeeteeebisackeu seis tah bth tell ieleoeaita ecbhviak hates 260 9, 029 
10 years, 1947-56._-___-- A bcicisa eins cane ae Pees 158 4, 582 
Decline 1947-56 under 1938-47 (percent) ................-....----------------- 39. 2 49.3 





Exuisit D 


Hand and motorcars struck by locomotives or cars (miscellaneous train-service 
accidents not elsewhere classifiable, code 7057) 




















Employees on duty 
Year tal ca 
Killed | Injured 
elearnnaciepi alate saber ipatpaisicioncaienan pimaael ; Satie 
ee Se eee 7| 14 
Sede hs dnternnberscwcdwandéhyomsdscndurerdunes duds vdaeMoun aoemiew ance 3 17 
Blacher ties snd pele apres coranied(ehintvn ss: deliiainigimandes draaciadin tod liameta in elec 13 20 
a rte o cain tan ot cektnubcag dame eacmanmead «ken eema wee ean eas 3 27 
1951__ > 3 10 
dhs eae oan | 4 24 
1953. . . 5 21 
Bh ttiinnet nthe Rates ok sicanien acne sew tbtbinks »inwtis cast seeeeewonel 4 6 
1955... .- “s 5 13 
SON bike cnc tins kstieass 3 17 
50 | 169 
Source: Annual accident bulletins, ICC. 
| Killed | Injured 

10 years 1938-47.....:.......-- “ | 110 267 

10 years 1947-56_- : 2g al 50 | 169 
Decline 1947-56 under 1938-47_-. oa 54.5 36.7 

i 


ExHisIt EB 
All employees, maintenance employees and casualty rates for maintenance 
employees, class I railways, United States, years 1947-56 


Pe | 


| | | | Maintenance-of-way and structures 





employees 

| | Mainte- RS aT ica shea ah conden Par ee at 
nance-of- | 

Year | Allem- | Index | wayand | Index | | Casualties per 
ployees | 1946=100) structures | 1946=100| | | Man- million 
| employees | | Killed |Injured| hours man-hours 
| | (thou- eke 
| sands) 


| Killed |Injured 


157 | 4,683 | 640, 854 





RGF sks sess 








| 
| 
j } | 
| 1,351,961 | 99.5 264,816 | 99.7 | 0.24 7.31 
1948...........| 1,326,906 | 97.6 | 266,959) 100.5} 139] 4,247| 647,236|) 21 6. 56 
1949... | 1,191,444} 87.7 235,051 | 88.5 95 | 3,041 | 533,303 | 18 5.70 
1950... 1,220,784 | 89.8 237,887 | 89.5|  88| 2,843] 483,270 18 5. 88 
1951... | 1,276,000} 93.9 251,150} 94.5 85 | 2,862] 513,709 | 17} 587 
1952... | 1,226,663} 90.3) 242,122) 91.1 87 | 2,642 | 493,345) 18) 5.36 
1953... 1,206,312} 888 240,696) 90.6 82| 2,702} 487,255} .17| 5.55 
1954.........-| 1,064,705 | 784 199,102; 74.9| 49/ 2,171 | 397,711) .12| 5.46 
1955... _- | 1,058, 216 77.9} 196,980; 74.1 68 | 2,261 | 396,269| .17 | 5.71 
1956... | 1,042, 664 76.7 | 185,571} 69.8) 54] 2,187 | 373,822 | -M4 | 5. 85 
| I 1 





Source: Statement M-300 and annual accident bulletins, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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ExHIsit F 


Track motorcar mileage for the years 1954-57, inclusive—113 reports from AAR 
member roads 





| | 
Track motorcar service | Approxi- | Approxi- 
| I | : | | . 
| mate num- Approximate | mate num- | Approximate 
| ber of ears | mileage | ber of cars mileage 
operated | operated 


Section and extra gangs 19, 230 | 76, 033, 162 | 18, 221 72, 183, 919 
Bridges and buildings (including painters, water | 
service, welders, bridge gangs, building gangs, | 
etc.) | 717 9, 284, 504 | 2, 8, 606, 532 
Supervisors (including roadmasters, division engi- | 
neers) | , 171 16, 443, 677 
Track inspectors. _- 782 12, 140, 703 | 
Communication linemen !____ , 293 | 6, 550,050 | 
Signalmen !__ ,527 | 22,935, 273 | ) 
Other. _ 886 4, 768, 737 | , 44, 113 


Total. __- 31,606 | 148, 156, 106 | ' 142, 179, 076 


1956 
Track motorcar service Approxi- | Approxi- 
mate num- | Approximate | mate num- | Approximate 
| berofcars| mileage | ber of cars mileage 
| operated | operated 


- ea sic |__| paceietiaiedeh nsceneaabion 


Section and extra gangs____ : 16,894 | 68, 205, 981 
Bridges and buildings (including painters, water | 

service, welders, bridge gangs, building gangs, | } 

608.) ...... catmitovbe P ngaiand ict 2, 444 | 8, 084, 881 | 2, 296 7, 553, 517 
Supervisors (including roadmasters, division engi- | 

neers) : ; | 2, 165 15, 941, 589 2, 161 15, 864, 331 
Track inspectors. __-_- ; ‘ se 737 | ~=—:11, 938, 976 | 833 13, 253, 754 
Communication linemen !___. ended 1,264 | 6, 199, 261 | 1, 253 | 5, 923, 904 
0 ee ‘ embeded 4,387 | 22, 103, 852 | 4, 217 | 21, 023, 884 
Other__ eae : ” saa 710 4, 540, 874 691 | 4, 323, 620 


15, 098 60, 232, 870 
| 
| 


28,601 | 137,015, 414 | 26,549 | 128, 175, 880 





1 Some railroads combined their returns for these two classes of service. 
EXHIBIT G 


Casualties to employees on duty in hand and track motorcars, years 1954-56 


dina 1% 

| ‘Total casualties | Casualty rate per million 
| Motorcar | motorcar miles 
eee mileage Ce ae eae 


| 
| 


|---| —-—]------ + —— Bock oe 
335 | 148, 156, 106 0.08 2.26 
339 | 142, 179,076 | Be 2. 38 
296 | 187, 015, 414 | .12 2.16 


| Killed | Injured | Killed Injured Total 


Senator Smatuers. Our next witness is Mr. Harold C. Crotty, of 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 

Mr. Crotty, we will say to you what we have said to all of the wit- 
nesses. We will make your statement in full a part of the record. 
Any way that you can brief your remarks will be greatly appreciated 
by the subcommittee. 
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STATEMENT OF HAROLD C. CROTTY, ASSISTANT TO PRESI- 
DENT, BROTHERHOOD OF MAINTENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYEES, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Crorry. I will brief my statement, Mr. Chairman, 

My name is Harold C. Crotty. Iam assistant to president, Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees, with headquarters located 
at 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

At this point I might say that I am a furloughed employee of 
the Chicago Northwestern Railroad on leave of absence. I have 28 
years seniority as a maintenance-of-way employee, and approximately 
15 years was spent in various positions where | either operated cars or 
was responsible for their operation. 

This statement is made in behalf of the approximately 200,000 em- 
ployees of rail carriers subject to the authority of the Commission 
with which the organization I represent maintains contracts or agree- 
ments. 

I appear before you today for three primary reasons: First, because 
of our concern for the safety of the employees who are represented by 
my brotherhood; second, because of our deep regard for the safety 
of other railroad employees; and third, because of our deep regard for 
the safety of the public and the protection of the property of the 
public and the carriers. 

In my statement I shall show that we are requesting the passage of 
this bill because : 

(1) The safety of railroad employees and the traveling public is not 
being sufficiently protected by the present practices in effect. on the 
great majority of railroads with respect to the operation of track 
motorears and other self- propelled equipment ; 

(2) The railroads have failed to provide the necessary safeguards 
voluntarily despite repeated requests by the employees; and 

(3) The authority to control this unsafe situation must be vested 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission if adequate and uniform 
standards of safety are to be established. 

Although I shall confine my remarks principally to the operation of 
track motorcars, which, as you gentlemen know, are used to trans- 
port employees, tools, and m: iterials from point to point over the tracks 
of the carriers, what I shall say can be generally applied to other self- 
propelled equipment not subject to the carriers’ operating rules 
governing the movement of trains. 

Railroad employment is hazardous even under the best possible 
conditions. This is particularly true with respect to employees who 
must in the course of their work travel over the tracks under the con- 
stant danger of moving freight and passenger traffic. Certainly every 

safeguard should be provided to insure that accidental death or injury 
in this hazardous employment is held to an absolute minimum. 

It would be reasonable to assume that the railroads would provide 
the necessary safeguards voluntarily; yet the safety of thousands of 

railroad workers is being constantly endangered because of the failure 
of the carriers to do so. For this reason, it is the opinion of the rail- 
road workers for whom I am speaking that there is now, and has 
been for years, a need for Federal legislation to establish the safe- 
guards which the carriers have failed to ) provide. 
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In 1949, bills were inroduced in Congress to amend section 25 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. to require certain common carriers by 
railroad to install and maintain communication systems and to es- 
tablish and observe operating rules, regulations, and practices to pro- 
mote the safety of the employees and travelers on railroads, and for 
other purposes. Hearings on this bill were subsequently held before 
this committee. This bill, as you know, was not enacted into law. 

You have been or will be told during this hearing, as members of 
your committee have been told in the past, that the railroads are fully 
capable of applying corrective measures without the aid, or, ap- 
parently to their way of thinking, the interference of any adiminis- 
trative agency of the Federal ‘Government. But they have not 
adopted these measures; yet they oppose legislation requiring them 
to do so. 

As an example of the attitude of the railroads toward legislation 
of this kind, after. the hearings in 1949 had gotten underway lead- 
ers of the brotherhoods were approached by spokes men for the rail- 
roads, who said in effect—“If you will not push this legislation, we 
promise you that we will, try to do the right thing to assure safe 
operations. ” We agreed to their proposition, and the Association of 
American Railroads complied with their promise and set up a com- 
mittee to review the situation and revise the rules then in effect. 
This committee drew up certain rules and recommended to all roads 
that were members of the Association of American Railroads that the 
new standards be adopted and put into effect. However, most of the 
Nation’s carriers ignored these recommendations just as they have 
those made by the Interstate Commerce Commission in m: iny serious 
motorcar accidents it has investigated. 

Hence, there is only one course remaining to us, and that is to pe- 
tition Congress again for the enactment of the necessary legislation 
to require regulations for the operation of track motorcars and other 
self- propelled vehicles that will protect the safety of railroad em- 
ployees and the public and the property of the public and the 
railroads. 

Accidents involving track motorcars, particularly collisions between 
them and passenger and freight trains, have been a prolific source of 
death and injuries to riders of track motorears. They have also been 
a source of danger to the employees and passengers on the trains. 
The carriers have failed to cope with the appalling accident record; 
they have failed to surround motorcar operation with adequate pro- 
tective conditions. The enactment of this bill would compel the 
railroads to establish adequate protective rules. 

In the natural process of change, the old handcar which was in 
common use many years ago has been replaced by the track motorcar, 
propelled by a gasoline motor. Motorcars have been greatly in- 
creased in size so that the larger vehicles are now capable of carrying 
as many as 14 employees. In addition, these cars are equipped to 
haul 1 or more trailers which may carry as many as 15 employees. 

As I have already pointed out, track motorcars are used to trans- 
port employees, tools, and materials of various kinds. They travel 
upon main-line tracks mingled with passenger and freight trains. 
They are used at all times of the day or night, regardless of weather 
conditions. Since 1949, 31 States have enacted laws requiring electric 
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lights on track motorcars operated in periods of darkness. Some of 
these State laws also require other protective equipment such as wind- 
shields or tops. In some instances the carriers have provided some 
of this equipment through agreement in the absence of a State law. 
In many instances, however, where no State law applies track motor- 
cars are operated at night without lights or only with the meager 
eatamaes furnished by a lantern. This is a highly dangerous 
condition. 

Track motorcars must travel over the tracks from point to point 
without the protection of the regulations and devices that safeguard 
the movement of trains. They are so insulated as to prevent actuation 
of automatic block signals. They do not operate circuits of CTC 
systems in such a manner that the dispatcher can locate their posi- 
tion on his board. Because of the fact that most track motorcars 
move without written train orders and, in almost every instance, by 
visual means only, their operation is not only a hazard to the track 
crew that is moving from one point of work to another, but it is a 
definite hazard to train crews on passenger and freight trains who 
have no knowledge of the movement of these track motorears. ‘Train 
crews are aware of the fact that a collision with a track motorcar 
could, and has, caused derailments resulting in death to passengers 
and crews. I think you gentlemen can readily appreciate the chaotic 
conditions that would result if trains were permitted to operate under 
the inadequate regulations that govern the operation of motorcars. 

In most, if not all, cases foremen secure a lineup at the beginning of 
each day’s work showing train movements that will occur over their 
assigned territory. Such lineups, however, are not always accurate. 
Trains may run early or late. Extra trains may be run, ‘had while 
the employees may have know ledge of these trains, they may have no 
way of knowing when an “extra” will arrive at a certain point. They 
are only instructed to be on the lookout for them. 

The unauthentic so-called motorcar lineup is one of the most serious 
abuses of safety practices that the operator of the motorcar is required 
to follow. The foreman, who is generally responsible for the = 
tion of the motorcar, is instructed to obtain a lineup of train opera 
tions from the dispatcher before he leaves his headquarters in the 
morning and to check with the dispatcher when subsequent move- 
ments of the motorcar are to be made duri ing the day. But the crew 
may frequently be working at a point where the dispatcher cannot be 
contacted, or the running of an extra train may be scheduled after the 
foreman has secured his lineup. The operating rules under which the 
foreman works tell him that the lineup he secures is not authentic, yet 
he is not relieved of the responsibility for the safe operation of the 
motorcar. At the same time, the false sense of security engendered 
by the lineup can seriously endanger the safety of the ‘foreman and 
his crew and the traincrews and p: assengers of trains. 

It may be the policy of some carriers that it is cheaper to replace 
a few smashed motorcars than it is to observe safe rules for operating 
motorcars. I hardly need point out the callousness of such an atti- 
tude if it is entertained by any railroad official. Destruction of prop- 
erty is certainly not the only consideration when a collision occurs 
between a track motorcar and a train. The safety of many persons 
is in jeopardy. The perpetuation of unsafe practices so that more 
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work can be performed is certainly no substitute for the safeguarding 
of human life. 

The pending bill would amend the Interstate Commerce Act so as 
to provide that no carrier will be permitted to operate on any of its 
lines any track motor or other self-propelled equipment not subject to 
the carrier’s operating rules covering the movement of trains without 
their being accorded protection against collision through the establish- 
ment and enforcement of adequate rules and regulations with or with- 
out supplementary protection, which may be afforded through the use 
of timetable and train-order systems, block-signal systems, traffic- 
control systems, or other protective systems or devices for directing 
or controlling their movement. 

This bill further provides that it shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sion to see that the requirements of this section and the orders, rules, 
and regulations made, prescribed, or approved thereunder are observed 
by carriers. 

As I have indicated, adequate protection for track motorcars is not 
a new problem for railroad workers. Many of the employees repre- 
sented by our brotherhood must travel from their headquarters to 
the point of work by motorcar in the morning, and back again at the 
close of work; they must frequently travel from point to ‘point over 
the tracks during their tour of duty; they must travel on motorcars in 
all kinds of weather, often when poor visibility creates a serious haz- 
ard; they must travel by motorcar at night w hen emergency conditions 
demand. 

These employees well know the danger that exists when the neces- 
sary safeguards have not been prov ided by the railroad company to 
govern the movements of track motorcars. The unsatisfactory condi- 
tion which exists with respect to the operation of these cars has in- 
variably been the subject of discussion at many lodge meetings of our 
brotherhood through the years. 

The workers at these meetings have talked over the train-motorcar 
collisions that resulted in death or injury to the employees on the 
motorcar or members of the traincrew or passengers on the train, the 
near collisions, and the numerous accidents in which the workers on 
the motorcar were able to escape death or serious injury by jumping 
from the moving motorcar just before the collision occurred. 

The failure of the railroads to provide adequate protection for the 
movement of track motorcars has also been the subject of discussion 
at mass meetings of our brotherhood, at meetings or conventions on 
individual railroad systems or federated systems of our brotherhood, 
at regional meetings of our system division or federation officers, and 
at the regular conventions of our grand lodge. 

It has been the consensus of all these meetings that action must be 
taken to provide better safeguards for the movement of track motor- 
cars in the interest of the safety of the employees on these cars, the 
traincrews, and the traveling public. 

Shortly after its introduction in C ongress early in 1957, the pending 
legislation to govern the operation of track motorcars and other self- 
propelled equipment was discussed at a meeting of the international 
association of grand lodge and system officers of our brotherhood held 
in Detroit, Mich., from April 29 to May 2, 1957. This association is 
composed of grand lodge officers and repr esentatives of our brother- 
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hood from all railroad systems in the United States, and, as a result of 
this discussion, we, as the representatives of railroad maintenance-of- 
way employees, have been instructed to make every effort to secure the 
passage of this legislation at the present session of Congress. 

At this time I would like to refer briefly to the following investiga- 
tions of motorcar accidents by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
contained in a statement which our brotherhood presented to this 
committee in 1949, 

On February 16, 1947, there was a head-end collision between a track 
motorcar and a freight train on the Union Pacific Railroad near Far- 
ley, Oreg., which resulted in the death of 1 employee and the injury 
of 1 employ ee. 

On September 8, 1948, there was a head-end collision between a track 
motorcar and trailers and a freight train on the Great Northern Rail- 
way near Sieben, Mont., which resulted in the death of 4 and the injury 
of 30 employees. 

On March 25, 1948, there was a rear-end collision between a track 
motorcar and a passenger train on the Union Pacific Railroad near 
Kimble, Nebr., which resulted in the death of one employee. 

On December 18, 1948, there was a head-end collision between 2 
track motorcars on the Union Pacific Railroad near Bondville, Oreg., 
which resulted in the death of 3 maintenance-of-way employees and 
the injury of 14 maintenance-of-way employees. 

In each of the above cases, it was found that the accidents were 

saused by failure to provide adequate protection for the movement of 
track motorears, and the Commission recommended that adequate 
block signal or train order protection for the movement of track motor- 
cars be provided. 

For the purpose of showing the continued lack of proper protection 
for the safe handling of track motorears, I would like to cite following 

cases from the reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the years 1952 to 1956. 

Gentlemen, from pages 9 to 33 you will find 7 accident-investigation 
reports of the ICC that I have quoted from extensively. These re- 
ports speak for themselves, I believe. I do want to direct your atten- 
tion to the fact that, in 6 of the 7 situations referred to by the Commis- 
sion, they found that the accident was caused by the failure of the 
railroad company to provide adequate protection for the movement of 
motorears. 

(The document follows :) 


INVESTIGATION NO. 3463 


On May 16, 1952, there was a head-end collision between a track motorcar and 
a freight train on the Great Northern Railway near Supplee, Wash., which 
resulted in the death of one maintenance-of-way employee. 


CAUSE 


It is found that this accident was caused by failure to provide adequate pro- 
tection for the movement of a track motorear. 


DISCUSSION 


The rules of this carrier provide that the operators of track motorcars must, 
when practicable, obtain a lineup of train movements before their motorcars 
occupy the main track at the beginning of each day’s work. Cn the line on 
which this accident occurred, there is no direct telephone connection between 
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the train dispatcher’s office and the stations north of Columbia River. The train 
dispatcher customarily transmits a lineup to the operator at Columbia River 
about 7:30 a. m. each day. The operator at Columbia River relays this lineup 
to the agent at Douglas for the use of the section foremen at Douglas and Mans- 
field. Because the section foreman at Mansfield experienced difficulty in using 
the telephone, it was the custom for the custodian at Mansfield to obtain the 
lineup from the agent at Douglas. Ordinarily, the only train movement on this 
line is a local freight, which makes a round trip 3 days each week. 

On the day of the accident, the members of the section force at Mansfield re- 
ported for duty at S a.m. Before they departed from Mansfield, a track motor- 
car repairman made a routine inspection of their track motorcar. When the 
inspection was completed, it was arranged that the section force would take the 
repairman south to the point at which the section force from Douglas was work- 
ing. During the conyersation, the section foreman remarked that the local 
freight train was assigned to operate on that day but they need not watch for 
the train until after 10 a.m. Soon after 9 a. m., the foreman entered the station 
and obtained a lineup which the custodian had received from the agent at 
Douglas about 8 a. m. This lineup contained the information that extra 134 
north, consisting of a locomotive and caboose only, had departed from Columbia 
River at 7:35 a.m. After the foreman received the lineup, the custodian, at the 
request of the foreman, called the agent at Douglas and asked him what time he 
expected the train to reach Douglas. The agent replied that he thought the 
train should arrive about 9:30 a.m. When the section foreman received this 
information, he left the station, and he and the other employees departed south- 
bound on the track motorcar. The foreman did not mention the lineup or the 
train to the other employees on the track motorcar. As the track motorcar was 
approaching the point where the accident occurred, all the occupants were main- 
taining a lookout ahead. Two of the surviving occupants said they thought the 
speed was between 15 and 18 miles per hour. The third said he thought it was 
between 30 and 40 miles per hour. After the track motorcar entered the cut in 
which the accident occurred, the wall of the cut restricted the occupants’ view of 
a train approaching from the south to a distance of about 585 feet. The surviv- 
ing occupants said that the foreman applied the brake immediately after the 
train became visible to them. The collision occurred before the track motorcar 
could be stopped. 

As extra 134 north was approaching the point where the accident occurred 
the enginemen were maintaining a lookout ahead from their positions in the 
control compartment of the locomotive. The members of the train crew were 
in the caboose. The brakes of the train had been tested and had functioned 
properly when used en route. The crew had received no information that the 
track ahead was occupied by a track motorcar. The engineer sounded the 
prescribed engine-whistle signal on the pneumatic horn as the train was closely 
approaching the curve on which the accident occurred. The fireman said that 
when the track motorcar became visible to him he called a warning to the 
engineer. The engineer immediately made an emergency application of the 
brakes, but the collision occurred before the train could be stopped. Because 
of the curvature of the track, the engineer could not see the track motorcar 
before the collision occurred. Members of the crew estimated that the speed 
was about 20 miles per hour at the time the brakes were applied. 

According to the rules of this carrier, the operator of a track motorcar must, 
if practicable, obtain a lineup before his motorcar occupies the main track, but 
a lineup does not relieve the operator of responsibility for collision with a train 
or another track motorcar. Trains are not restricted by the issuance of a 
lineup, and train crews and the operators of other track motorears are not 
informed when a track motorcar is occupying the main track. This investiga- 
tion disclosed that in the instant case both the train and the track motorcar 
were moving in excess of the maximum authorized speed before the accident 
occurred. The train maintained an average speed of 22.6 miles per hour 
between Columbia River and the point of accident. The exact time that the 
track motorcar departed from Mansfield was not determined. The agent at 
Douglas thought that the custodian at Mansfield called to inquire about extra 
134 north between 9:05 a. m. and 9:10 a. m. The custodian thought this 
conversation took place at 9:15 a. m. If the track motorcar departed from 
Mansfield at 9:10 a. m., it maintained an average speed of 36.5 miles per 
hour between Mansfield and the point of accident. The fact that the train 
arrived at the point of accident earlier than it would have if the speed restric- 
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tions had been observed may have contributed to the cause of the accident, 
for the reason that the section foreman apparently determined from the in- 
formation received at Mansfield that the motorcar could proceed some dis- 
tance beyond the point where the accident occurred. However, a method of 
operation which places the responsibility on the operators of track motorears 
for computing the running times of trains and judging the approximate arriv- 
ing times at stations and at other points does not provide adequate protection 
for the movement of track motorcars. 

Since January 1, 1944, the Commission has investigated 38 collisions, includ- 
ing the present case, which were caused by failure to provide adequate protec- 
tion for the movement of track motorcars. These accidents resulted in the 
death of 71 persons and the injury of 121 persons. In the reports of these 
accidents the Commission repeatedly has recommended that the carrier in- 
volved should provide adequate protection for the movement of track motorears 
on its line. One of these accidents, which resulted in the death of 4 persons 
and the injury of 30 persons, occurred on the Great Northern Railway near 
Sieben, Mont., on September 8, 1948, and this recommendation was included 
in the Commission’s report covering the investigation of that accident. 


RECOM MENDATION 


It is recommended that the Great Northern Railway Co. provide adequate 
protection for the movement of track motorcars on its line. 


INVESTIGATION No. 3605 


On January 14, 1955, there was a head-end collision between a track motor- 
ear and a freight train on the Union Pacific Railroad near Harriman, Wyo., 
which resulted in the injury of five maintenance-of-way employees. 


CAUSE 


This accident was caused by failure to protect the authorized movement of 
a track motorear. 
DISCUSSION 


The rules and instructions of this carrier provide that within traffic-control 
territory the movement of a track motorcar from a point at which communi- 
cation with the train dispatcher is available must be authorized by a motorear 
permit. The train dispatcher is required to protect the movement by proper 
signal indications and to block the controlling levers with the proper appliances. 
He must not permit a train to enter the territory in which the movement of 
a track motorcar has been authorized until after the car has arrived at its 
destination or until after the expiration of the time limit stated in the permit. 

On the day of the accident the section force at Harriman reported for duty 
at 7:30 a.m. About 7:35 a. m. the foreman called the train dispatcher from 
the west siding switch and requested a permit to operate his track motorcar 
to a point about 1.75 miles each of the east siding switch. The dispatcher 
issued a permit authorizing the movement of the track motorcar on the siding 
from the west siding switch to the east siding switch, and informed the foreman 
that he could not authorize a movement beyond the latter point until after 
several westbound trains had passed. The section force proceeded to the east 
siding switch and performed service at that point until about 9:40 a. m The 
foreman then communicated with the train dispatcher, and the dispatcher 
instructed him to call again after the next westbound passenger train passed. 
Extra 1402 west, a westbound freight train, passed the east siding switch at 
9:52 a. m., and as this train was passing the switch the foreman again com- 
municated with the train dispatcher. The dispatcher then issued a motorcar 
permit authorizing the movement of the track motorcar between the east siding 
switch at Harriman and the west siding switch at Lynch until 10:05 a.m. When 
the rear end of extra 1402 west passed the switch, the section force immediately 
departed eastbound on the track motorcar. The foreman said that the track- 
occupancy indicator at the switch indicated track occupied at the time he 
departed, but since he had received a motorcar permit and the control circuits 
of the indicator extend eastward a considerable distance beyond his destination 
he did not mention this fact to the train dispatcher. He said that the track 
motorcar approached the point where the accident occurred at a speed of about 
15 miles per hour. He was unable to estimate the distance at which he first 
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observed extra 63 west approaching. He said that when he observed the train 
he immediately applied the brakes. He then saw that the track motorcar would 
collide with the train, and he instructed the sectionmen to alight from the car 
so that they would not be struck by flying tools. The ground was covered with 
snow, and the injuries to these employees were sustained as a result of sliding 
against rocks at the foot of the fill after they alighted from the car. 

As extra 63 west was approaching the point where the accident occurred 
the enginemen and the front brakeman were maintaining a lookout ahead from 
the control compartment at the front of the locomotive. This train was following 
extra 1402 west closely, and the employees on the locomotive said that the 
controlled signal at the west siding switch at Lynch indicated “approach,” the 
first two signals west of Lynch each indicated “approach,” and the third signal 
west of Lynch indicated “advance-approach.” They said that they first saw 
the track motorcar at a distance of about 600 feet and that the engineer immedi- 
ately made an emergency application of the brakes. They estimated that the 
speed of the train was between 8 and 10 miles per hour when they saw the track 
motorcar, and they thought that the locomotive did not move more than 
25 feet after the collision occurred. 

The train dispatcher said that when he issued the motorcar permit authorizing 
the movement of track motorcar 1023 he overlooked the fact that extra 63 
west was following extra 1402 west closely. Extra 1402 west passed the OS 
section at the west siding switch at Lynch at 9:26 a. m., and extra 63 west 
passed this point at 9:38 a. m. Occupancy of the section of track between 
the west siding switch at Lynch and the east siding switch at Harriman is 
indicated by the illumination of a miniature lamp on the control panel of the 
traffic-control machine, and the same aspect is displayed when the track is 
occupied by one train as when it is occupied by more than one train. When the 
front end of extra 1402 west entered the OS section at the east siding switch 
at Harriman, the dispatcher calculated that there would be sufficient time for 
the section foreman to make the track motorcar movement after extra 1402 
west had passed and before extra 287 west, a westbound freight train which 
was following extra 63 west, reached Lynch. 

At this time the indicator lights on the traffic-control machine indicated that 
both the section of track between Lynch and Harriman and the section of track 
between the controlled signals at the east siding-switch at Harriman were 
occupied. At the time he issued the motorcar permit the dispatcher assumed that 
the section of track between Lynch and Harriman was still occupied by the rear 
end of extra 1402 west, and since the track motorcar would not leave before the 
rear end of that train passed the switch he issued the permit without waiting 
until the indicator lights indicated that the track east of Harriman was un- 
occupied. He did not examine the traingraph of the traffic-control machine. He 
blocked the signal levers to protect the movement and made the proper entries 
in his train-order book, and until he was informed of the accident by the front 
brakeman of extra 63 west he was not aware that he had overlooked that train 
when he issued the permit. On the day of the accident tracks Nos. 1 and 2 
between Cheyenne and Borie, 9.6 miles west of Cheyenne, were out of service, and 
trains between these points were being operated over other tracks. The train 
dispatcher said that because of this circumstance he was busier than usual, and 
he thought his oversight may have been due, in part, to this fact. 

” 


INVESTIGATION No. 3630 


On June 7, 1955, there was a rear-end collision between a track motorcar and 
trailer, coupled, and a freight train on the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway at 
Gilmer, IL, which resulted in the death of one maintenance-of-way employee. 


CAUSE 


This accident was caused by failure to provide adequate protection for the 
movement of a track motorcar. 
DISCUSSION 


On the day of the accident the section force was engaged in maintenance-of- 
way work between Lake Zurich and Rondout, 12.35-miles west of Lake Zurich. 
During the forenoon the foreman obtained two lineups of train movements. 
These lineups contained the information that No. 38 was expected to leave East 
Joliet at 7:30 a. m., and Spaulding, 15.59 miles east of Lake Zurich, at 9: 30 a, m. 
About 11:30 a. m. the section foreman instructed one of the sectionmen to go 
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to the station at Lake Zurich and obtain further information concerning No. 3 
and two east-bound trains. At this time the track motorcar and trailer were a 
short distance west of the station. While the sectionman was at the station 
the train dispatcher informed the operator that No. 3 should be closely approach- 
ing Lake Zurich and would set off 1 car and add 1 car to the train at that point, 
and that No. 3 would meet the first 2 eastbound trains at Leithton, 7.05 miles 
west of Lake Zurich. The operator relayed this information to the sectionman. 
No. 3 stopped in front of the station as the sectionman was leaving. The sec- 
tionman returned to the track motorcar and told the foreman that No. 3 would 
set off and add cars to the train at Lake Zurich and would meet the two east- 
bound trains at Leithton. The foreman decided to leave Lake Zurich ahead of 
No. 8, and the track motorcar and trailer entered the main track at a switch 
located 2,500 feet west of the station. At this time the occupants of the car 
could see that the locomotive of No. 3 had been detached and had entered an 
auxiliary track. After the track motorcar passed a signal 186 one of the section- 
men observed that the signal was displaying a yellow aspect, indicating that No.3 
had not departed from Lake Zurich. A short time later the foreman observed 
that the ties on the trailer had shifted, and he stopped the track motorear and 
directed the sectionmen to rearrange the load. As this work was being completed 
one of the sectionmen observed that No. 3 had entered the curve east of the point 
at which the track motorcar was standing. He warned the other members of 
the force. The foreman attempted to start the track motorcar, then alighted 
immediately before the railer was struck by No. 3. He was struck by a tie 
when the collision occurred. 

As No. 3 was approaching the point where the accident occurred the enginemen 
were maintaining a lookout ahead from their positions in the control compartment 
of the locomotive. The fireman, a qualified engineer, was operating the loco- 
motive. The front brakeman and the flagman were in the control compartment, 
and the conductor was in the caboose. The headlight was lighted. As the loco- 
motive was moving on the curve east of the point of accident the enginemen’s view 
of the track ahead was somewhat obstructed by vegetation north of the track. 
The fireman first saw the track motorcar at a distance which he estimated was 
about 1,200 feet. When he saw the car he immediately made an emergency 
application of the brakes and sounded a warning on the pneumatic horn. The 
employees on the locomotive estimated that the speed was about 30 miles per hour 
when the collision occurred. 

The rules of this carrier provide that track motorcars must not be placed on 
tracks unless the tracks are seen or known to be clear or until a lineup of train 
movements has been received. The operators of track motorcars are required to 
obtain further information on trains at each open office, In the instant case the 
section foreman knew the location of No. 3 at the time he departed from Lake 
Zurich. Ordinarily when No. 3 includes cars to be set off at Lake Zurich it is at 
that station from 20 to 25 minutes, and apparently the foreman considered that 
there would be sufficient time for him to precede the train to Leithton. No. 3 
departed from Lake Zurich 13 minutes after it arrived, and it appears probable 
that the departure was about 10 minutes earlier than anticipated by the foreman. 

During the past 10 years the Commission has investigated 59 collisions, includ- 
ing the present case, in which track motorcars were involved. These accidents 
resulted in the death of 94 persons and the injury of 177 persons. 


INVESTIGATION No. 3631 


On June 13, 1955, there was a headend collision between a track motorcar and 
trailer, coupled, and a freight train on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad near 
Cary, Ky., which resulted in the death of one maintenance-of-way employee, and 
the injury of one maintenance-of-way employee. 


CAUSE 


This accident was caused by a misunderstanding betw een the employees in- 
volved as to the movements which were being made. 


DISCUSSION 


On the day of the accident the maintenance-of-way force was engaged in replac- 
ing ties about 214 miles south of Cary. The camp cars of these employees were 
located on the auxiliary track at Cary. In this vicinity there is no means of com- 
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munication with the train dispatcher, and about 4: 15 p. m. the assistant foreman 
instructed one of the members of the force to proceed to Cary and direct the 
engineer of any southbound train to run at restricted speed until he met the 
maintenance-of-way force returning to Cary on the track motorcar. About 4: 40 
p. m. the other members of the force started for Cary on the track motorcar and 
trailer. They stopped for several minutes at one point while they unloaded tools, 
and then continued northward. The foreman and the assistant foreman esti- 
mated that they approached the point where the accident occurred at a speed of 
5 to 8 miles per hour. They thought the locomotive of work extra 102 became 
visible to them at a distance of from 375 to 450 feet. The assistant foreman, who 
was operating the track motorcar, disengaged the clutch and applied the brakes 
immediately after he saw the locomotive. The accident occurred before the track 
motorcar could be stopped. 

The employee who was acting as flagman for the maintenance-of-way force 
said that soon after he arrived at Cary he observed work extra 102 approaching. 
The train was stopped in response to his signals, and he said he instructed the 
engineer to run at restricted speed and watch for a northbound track motorcar 
between Cary and a point approximately 3 miles south of Cary. The train then 
departed southbound. 

When work extra 102 stopped at Cary the engineman, the front brakeman, 
and the flagman were in the control compartment of the locomotive. These 
employees said that the flagman for the maintenance-of-way force told them to 
watch for a track motorcar and trailer between that point and a point 3 miles 
southward. They said the flagman did not tell them which direction the track 
motorcar would be moving, and the engineer said he assumed that it would be 
moving southward. After they received these instructions the train proceeded. 
The locomotive was in backward motion, and the engineer was on the left side in 
the direction of movement. The engineer said he glanced at the speed-indicating 
device when the locomotive was about 2,500 feet south of Cary and the speed at 
that time was 14 miles per hour. The throttle was closed, and he thought the 
train continued to move at approximately the same speed. He estimated that 
the track motorcar became visible to him at a distance of about 400 feet. When 
he saw the car he immediately made an emergency application of the brakes. 
The collision occurred before the train could be stopped. The engineer said he 
could easily have stopped short of the car if it had been moving in the opposite 
direction. 

The rules of this carrier provide that when the operator of a track motorcar 
is unable to secure a lineup of train movements, the movement of his track 
motorcar on curves and at points where the view is obstructed must be pro- 
tected by a flagman. In the instant case a flagman was sent ahead of the track 
motorcar to provide protection for the movement to Cary. The foreman and 
the assistant foreman thought that since the crew of any southbound train south 
of Cary would be expecting to meet them, adequate protection for their move- 
ment was provided. They said it had been the practice in the past to issue 
Similar instructions to flagmen. They said that flagmen were instructed to 
hold opposing trains only when track cars were so heavily loaded that they 
could not be removed from the track. 

The flagman who was sent to Cary was aware that the track motorcar would 
be moving northward, and he said that, after his conversation with the engineer, 
he thought the engineer had the same understanding. The engineer said that 
he had been stopped by flagman under similar circumstances in the past, and it 
had been his experience that if the track motorcars were not clear of the main 
track they were usually being used to transport heavy material and were pro- 
tected by a second flagman. He said that if he had known that the track motor- 
car was moving toward him he would have remained at Cary until it arrived. 

The maintenance-of-way force had been stationed at Cary during a period of 
about 2 weeks prior to the day of the accident. The crew of work extra 102 was 
regularly assigned to operate over the line between Pineville and Harber, and, 
ordinarily, this was the only crew which operated over this line. The day of 
the accident was the first day on which the maintenance-of-way employees had 
not completed their day’s work and returned to Cary before the train passed 
Cary on its first trip. 

During the past 10 years, the Commission has investigated 60 collisions, in- 
cluding the present case, in which track motorcars were involved. These acci- 
dents resulted in the death of 95 persons and the injury of 178 persons. 
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INVESTIGATION No. 3658 


On October 6, 1955, there was a collision between a track motorcar and a 
freight train on the Missouri Pacific Railroad near O’Neal, Ark., which resulted 
in the death of one maintenance-of-way employee. 


CAUSE 


This accident was caused by failure to provide adequate protection for the 
movement of a track motorcar. 


DISCUSSION 


The investigation disclosed that, before leaving Batesville on the day of the 
accident, the section foreman obtained from the foreman of an extra mainte- 
nance force information as to the time two northbound trains were expected 
to move over the territory. This information had been obtained orally from 
the operator. The section foreman did not obtain a lineup of train movements 
from the operator or the train dispatcher. The members of the section force 
said that. the foreman did not mention train movements to them until they were 
about to leave the siding at O’Neal. He then told them that they would set 
the track motorear off at the motorcar setoff north of the north siding switch 
and work at that point until No. 293 passed, but he did not tell them what time 
he expected the train to pass. No. 293 is due to leave Guion at 9 a. m. and 
O’Neal at 9:45 a. m. The foreman did not use the portable telephone with 
which the track motorcar was equipped or either of two telephones located 
adjacent to the siding to obtain information as to the location of No. 293. As 
the track motorcar was closely approaching the motorcar setoff the occupants 
saw No. 293 approaching at a distance of approximately 900 feet. The foreman 
immediately stopped the car and instructed the section men to push the car 
southward to start it in the opposite direction. The car started immediately. 
Four of the section men boarded the car, and then warned the foreman and 
jumped off when they saw that a collision would occur. A member of the 
force estimated that the car was moving at a speed of 5 miles per hour when 
it was struck by the locomotive. 

The flagman of an extra maintenance force which was performing service 
south of the siding was in the vicinity of the north siding switch when the 
track motorcar departed northward. He said that immediately before it passed 
out of his view on the curve north of the siding he heard No. 293 approaching, 
and he made an unsuccessful attempt to attract the attention of members of 
the section force. Apparently, because of a wind which was blowing from the 
south and the noise of the engine of the track motorcar, members of the section 
force could not hear the approaching train before it came into view. 

As No. 293 was approaching the point where the accident occurred, the speed 
was about 45 miles per hour, as estimated by members of the crew. The engine- 
men were maintaining a lookout ahead from their respective positions in the 
control compartment of the first diesel-electric unit; the conductor was on the 
second unit; and the front brakeman and the swing brakeman were on the rear 
unit. The flagman was in the caboose. The headlight was lighted brightly. 
The brakes of this train had been tested and had functioned properly when used 
en route. The engineer said that he had sounded the pneumatic horn at points 
where the view was obscured by curves and that it was being sounded on the 
curve north of the point of accident when the fireman saw the track motorcar 
and called a warning. He immediately made an emergency application of the 
brakes, but the collision occurred before the speed of the train was materially 
reduced. The fireman estimated that the track motorcar was moving at a speed 
of 11 or 12 miles per hour when it was struck by the locomotive. 

In tests made after the accident occurred, it was found that because of track 
curvature and vegetation adjacent to the track the sight distance between oppos- 
ing movements in the immediate vicinity of the point of accident was restricted 
to a distance of approximately 1,000 feet. 

The rules governing the operation of track motorcars in this territory provide 
that train dispatchers will issue complete and definite information on trains 
for use of maintenance-of-way foremen in going to and returning from work. 
Lineups containing this positive information are designated by the symbol 
“PX.” The rules also provide that, as often as necessary, foremen must, when 
practicable, secure in writing information showing the approximate arrival 
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time of trains. This latter information is for use only in planning work in 
such a way as to minimize delays to traffic, and is not to be used as authority 
for a track motorcar to occupy the main track. Except when moving on the 
information contained in a PX lineup when going to or returning from work, 
the operators of track motorcars are required to expect trains to run at any 
time and to protect their cars with the prescribed signals when necessary. In 
the instant case, the section foreman did not obtain a PX lineup and, apparently, 
obtained no other information concerning the movement of No. 293, and from 
information obtained during this investigation it appears that he may have 
operated his track motorcar in the same manner on previous occasions. 

On this line PX lineups are issued by the train dispatcher at approximately 
7:30 a.m. daily except Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. Between 7 a. m. and 
8 a. m. each day, the operator at Batesville is required to deliver train orders 
to a train at a point a considerable distance from the station. There is a train 
dispatcher’s telephone at the point at which the orders are delivered, and if the 
operator is at this point and is not otherwise engaged at the time a PX lineup 
is issued he makes copies. These copies are placed on a counter at the station 
where they are available to any track motorcar operator who desires one. No 
record is kept of the employees who obtain copies. According to the dispatcher’s 
record of PX lineups issued, the operator at Batesville acknowledged receipt of 
only nine of these lineups from September 1 through October 6, 1955. The regu- 
larly assigned operator at Batesville said that the section foreman and others 
had requested information concerning train movements from time to time, but 
these requests had not been frequent. The operator keeps no record of the line- 
ups which he receives and delivers. This operator was on his vacation at the 
time of the accident. The operator who was on duty said that he did not copy 
the PX lineup which was issued at 7:30 a. m. on the day of the accident and 
that he did not see or communicate with the section foreman. 

During the past 10 years, the Commission has investigated 62 collisions, in- 
cluding the present case, in which track motorcars were involved. These acci- 
dents resulted in the death of 94 persons and the injury of 180 persons. 


INVESTIGATION No. 3662 


On November 4, 1955, there was a rear-end collision between a ballast regu- 


lator track car and a freight train on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad near 
Ijamsville, Md., which resulted in the death of 1 maintenance-of-way employee 
and 1 train-service employee, and the injury of 2 maintenance-of-way employees 
and 1 train-service employee. 


CAUSE 


This accident was caused by failure to provide adequate protection for the 
movement of a ballast regulator track car. 


DISCUSSION 


Before ballast regulator track car BD4-K departed from Frederick Junction, 
the operator secured a lineup for the movement of the car to Reels Mill on track 
No. 3. This lineup was issued at 8:30 a. m. and expired at 8:45 a. m., and 
contained the information that there were no trains in the district on track 
No. 3. The car was operated on track No. 3 to Reels Mill in order to pass a 
westbound freight train which was then standing on track No. 4. At Reels Mill, 
the operator of the car obtained a second lineup from the operator at Frederick 
Junction. This lineup was for the movement of the car from Reels Mill to Mon- 
rovia, 6.6 miles east of Reels Mill, on track No. 4. It was issued by the train 
dispatcher at 8: 42 a. m. and expired at 11:01 a. m., and contained the informa- 
tion that an extra east was called at Brunswick, 6.9 miles west of Point of 
Rocks, at 6:50 a.m. The operator of the car read this lineup to the two sec- 
tion men. These employees then boarded the car and proceeded eastward. One 
of the section men alighted near signal 554 with flagging equipment and re- 
mained in that vicinity to protect the car while maintenance work was performed 
east of the signal. About 9:20 a. m., the car returned to the vicinity of the 
flagman. The section man who was accompanying the car informed the flagman 
that it would be necessary to go to Ijamsville to obtain additional tools, and 
that the car would then return to the point a which maintenance work was being 
performed. The flagman remained in the vicinity of the signal while this trip 
was made, and maintenance work was resumed. About 9:50 a. m., the car 
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again returned to the flagman, and the operator instructed the flagman to board 
the car. The flagman left two torpedoes on the rail, but he did not leave a 
fusee. After the flagman boarded the car, the car proceeded eastward. The 
section men said that there was no mention of the train shown on the lineup 
which had been received at Reels Mill. The section man who was assisting the 
operator of the car said that the operator did not mention his plan, but he gained 
the impression that the operator intended to proceed to Ijamsvilie and clear 
track No. 4 for the train. As the car moved eastward, the operator asked one of 
the section men what time it was, The section man told him that it was 10 a. m. 
The operator then remarked that here was a small amount of maintenance work 
to be completed at that point, and he reduced the speed of the car and lowered 
one of the wings. The car was struck by extra 944 east soon after the wing 
was lowered. The surviving occupants of the car said that, because of the noise 
of.the car, they did not hear extra 944 east approaching. One of these em- 
ployees saw the train and jumped from the car immediately before the collision 
occurred. 

The crew of extra 944 east reported for duty at Brunswick at 6:50 a. m., 
and the train departed from that point at 9:25 a. m. As this train was ap- 
proaching the point where the accident occurred the engineman and the front 
brakeman were maintaiing a lookout ahead from the central compartment of 
the first diesel-electric unit. The other members of the crew were at the rear 
of the train. The surviving employees on the locomotive said that the torpedoes 
were exploded in the vicinity of signal 554. Because of curvature of the track 
and the wall of the cut, the view of the track ahead in the immediate vicinity 
of the point of accident was restricted to a distance of approximately 200 feet. 
These employees said that the engineer made an emergency application of the 
brakes immediately after the track car became visible to them. The collision 
occurred before the speed of the train had been materially reduced. According 
to the tape of the speed-recording device, the speed was approximately 30 miles 
per hour when the brake application became effective. 

The investigation disclosed that in the operation of the track car involved 
it had been a practice to clear the main track before the arrival of trains. 
During the 5-month period preceding the day of the accident, the section- 
man who was acting as flagman for the car on the day of the accident had acted 
in this capacity during intermittent periods aggregating between 5 and 6 
weeks. During this time it had been necessary for him to stop only one train. 
This train had performed local switching en route and was shown on the lineup 
held by the operator of the car as having passed a station 32.6 miles distant 
about 4 hours before it was stopped by the sectionman. On the day of the 
accident the operator of the car read the lineup which he received at Reels Mill 
to the two sectionmen, but he did not tell them the time that he expected the 
train to pass Reels Mill. 

A short time before the accident occurred the operator of the car recalled 
the flagman and started the car toward Ijamsville and then, after asking the 
time, he reduced the speed of the car and lowered one of the wings without flag 
protection. From this it appears that he planned to clear extra 944 east and 
considered there was sufficient time to perform additional maintenance work 
while he was en route to Ijamsville. However, it could not be determined 
that he had received any information concerning the train except that which 
was included in the lineup. The operator at Frederick Junction said that when 
he gave the lineup to the operator of the car at Reels Mill he may have informed 
him that extra 944 east had not departed from Brunswick, but he said he was 
certain that he did not tell the operator of the car the time the train was 
expected to leave Brunswick. He said that after he talked with the operator 
of the car when he gave hiin the lineup he had no further conversation with 
him. A telephone at Ijamsville was available to the operator of the car, but 
the sectionman who accompanied the car to that station said that the telephone 
was not used. This telephone is on a circuit which connects the offices at 
Frederick Junction, Monrovia, Mount Airy, and five additional booth telephones. 
Mount Airy is 7.1 miles east of Monrovia. The operator at each of the latter 
stations said that he had no communication with any of the employees with 
the car on the day of the accident. On the day of the accident extra 944 east 
departed from Brunswick 2 hours and 35 minutes after the crew went on 
duty. During the 15-day period preceding the day of the accident 126 eastbound 
freight trains via Frederick Junction departed from Brunswick. The time con- 
sumed by brake tests and other terminal delays between the times the crews 
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of these trains went on duty and the times the trains departed ranged from 
16 minutes to 5 hours and 48 minutes. Of these trains, 111 consumed less than 
2 hours and 35 minutes after the crew went on duty and before the train de- 
parted, and 15 consumed more than 2 hours and 35 minutes. The average time 
was 1 hour and 40 minutes. 

On this line ballast regulator track cars of the type involved in this accident 
are operated under the rules governing the operation of track cars. These rules 
require the operators of track cars to secure lineups of train movements, if 
possible, before occupying the main track. The operators of track cars are re- 
quired to clear regular trains 10 minutes and to use their judgment as to the 
time other trains are to be cleared. Operators at open offices are required to 
keep a record on their block sheets of the movements of track cars between 
offices, and such cars are considered as being in the block until they are reported 
clear of the main track or the lineup in which they are being operated has 
expired. At the time extra 944 east passed Frederick Junction, both the operator 
at Frederick Junction and the operator at Monrovia were aware that track car 
BD4-K had not been reported clear of the main track. In this vicinity facilities 
are available for providing block protection for the movement of track cars, 
but these facilities are not used for that purpose. 

During the past 10 years the Commission has investigated 63 collisions, in- 
cluding the present case, in which track motorcars were involved. These acci- 
dents resulted in the deaths of 94 persons and the injury of 182 persons. 


INVESTIGATION No. 3718 


On October 31, 1956, there was a head-end collision between a track motorcar 
with trailer and a locomotive with caboose on the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Blairsville, Pa., which resulted in the death of 1 maintenance-of-way employee, 
and the injury of 5 other maintenance-of-way employees. This accident was 
investigated in conjunction with a representative of the Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission. 

CAUSE 


This accident was caused by a train being admitted to a block which was 
occupied by an opposing track motorcar. 


DISCUSSION 


The rules of this carrier provide that track motorcars will run as track car 
extras and, unless otherwise provided, will be governed by the rules and special 
instructions which apply to trains other than passenger trains. Within block- 
signal system territory track car extras run without train orders by verbal 
permission of the operator in charge of the portion of the track to be used. 
Operators must not permit a track car extra to move against the current of 
traffic unless authorized by the superintendent of transportation and then only 
when the portion of the track to be used is clear of opposing trains, signals 
governing opposing movements indicate stop, and the levers controlling the sig- 
nals are blocked by standard blocking devices. The rules also provide that when 
trains are moved against the current of traffic manual block-signal system rules 
must be observed. 

About 3:05 p. m. on the day of the accident the track foreman called the 
operator at BI from Alum Bank and requested permission to operate his track 
motorear and trailer on track No. 1 from Alum Bank to the toolhouse at mile- 
post 9. The operator requested authority for the movement from the train 
dispatcher. The train dispatcher transmitted a message addressed to the oper- 
ator reading as follows: 

“Track car extra 7968 west may proceed on No. 1 track Alum Bank to mile- 
post 9.” 

The operator repeated the message to the dispatcher. He then gave the track 
foreman permission and block authority to proceed to milepost 9. The message 
was repeated at 3: 07 p. m., and the operator entered track car extra 7968 west 
on his block record as departing from Alum Bank at 3:08 p.m. He did not block 
the signal levers or operate the panel-type blocking device to prevent a signal 
from being displayed for an eastbound movement on track No. 1, and he said that 
during his conversation with the train dispatcher the use of the blocking device 
was not mentioned. After the operator talked with the track foreman, extra 9452 
east moved through the interlocking from a yard track to a point on track No. 2 
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west of signal 6L. The operator then informed the train dispatcher that the 
train was ready to depart. The dispatcher instructed him to permit it to 
proceed. The operator lined the route for the train to cross from track No. 2 
to track No. 1, and the train departed at 3:15 p. m. Until after the accident 
occurred it did not occur to the operator that he had given the track foreman 
permission and block authority to move westward on track No. 1. 

The train dispatcher said that when he transmitted the message authorizing 
the movement of track car extra 7968 west he transmitted a symbol indicating 
“Blocking device applied,” and that when the operator at BI repeated the 
message he also repeated this symbol. The dispatcher underscored each word 
and figure of the message in his train-order book as the operator repeated it. 
Inspection of the train-order book disclosed that the symbol indicating “Blocking 
device applied” followed the address of the message and that this symbol had 
been underscored. The dispatcher said that at the time the operator informed 
him that extra 9452 east was ready to depart he was aware that track motorcar 
7968 had been authorized to move westward from Alum Bank on track No. 1. 
He said that when he told the operator to permit extra 9452 east to proceed he 
expected that the operator would permit the train to proceed after the track 
motorcar was reported clear of the track. 

Track car extra 7968 west was being operated over track No. 1 from Alum 
Bank to mile post 9 so that it could be set off the track at the motorcar setoff 
at the toolhouse. As this car was approaching the point where the accident 
occurred the speed was about 15 miles per hour, as estimated by the foreman. 
The foreman was operating the car. He said that because of curvature of the 
track he was unable to see extra 9452 east until the train was a distance which 
he thought was about 500 feet west of the track motorcar. When he first saw 
the train he assumed that it was moving on track No. 2. He then saw that the 
train was on track No. 1, and he applied the brakes and warned the other em- 
ployees to jump from the car. The collision occurred almost immediately after- 
ward. 

As extra 9452 east was approaching the point where the accident occurred 
the enginemen and the conductor were maintaining a lookout ahead from the 
control compartment at the front of the locomotive. The front brakeman and 
the flagman were on the rear platform of the caboose. The headlight was lighted. 
When the locomotive reached a point from which the track motorcar was visible 
from the left side of the control compartment the fireman saw the car and called 
a warning. The engineer immediately made an emergency application of the 
brakes. The fireman thought that at this time the track motorcar was about 225 
feet distant. The conductor estimated that the distance was about 450 feet. 
The engineer said that the speed was approximately 20 miles per hour when he 
made the brake application and that it was not materially reduced before the 
collision occurred. 

At interlockings on this line blocking devices are provided which, when used, 
will prevent an operator from inadvertently lining a route to a track which is to 
be held clear of trains. If a blocking device had been applied in the instant case, 
when the operator attempted to line the route for extra 9452 east he would have 
been reminded that eastbound trains were to be held clear of track No. 1. 

During the past 10 years the Commission has investigated 65 collisions, includ- 
ing the present case, in which track motorcars were involved. These accidents 
resulted in the death of 91 persons and the injury of 190 persons. 


Mr. Crorry. Now, will you turn to page 33, please. 

Senator Smaruers. May I ask this question, Mr. Crotty. Does the 
ICC investigate all of these accidents that happen to track motorcars? 

Mr. Crorry. No, Senator. They only investigate those accidents 
where there is a collision between a motorcar and a train that results 
in the loss of life. 

Senator Smaruers. In other words, this list we have here does not 
represent the total number of accidents that occurred. It is just the 
ones that the ICC has investigated ? 

Mr. Crorry. That is true. I don’t believe there is any source from 
which we could compile all of the accidents involving motorcars and 
trains because there are so many accidents where people are injured 
but no one is killed. 
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I should like to quote to your committee from three of the Commis- 
sion’s investigations which I have just cited. The circumstances as 
developed by the Commission will probably illustrate to you more 
graphically than anything I could say, the unsafe conditions under 
which the employees are required to operate track motorcars and other 
self-propelled vehicles. 

Investigation No. 3463, on the Great Northern Railway. The 
Commission said : 

According to the rules of this carrier, the operator of a track motorcar must, 
if practicable, obtain a lineup before his motorcar occupies the main track, but 
a lineup does not relieve the operator of responsibility for collision with a train 
or another track motorear. Trains are not restricted by the issuance of a lineup, 
and train crews and the operators of other track motorears are not informed 
when a track motorcar is occupying the main track. * * * 

* * * A method of operation which places the responsibility on the operators 
of track motorcars for computing the running times of trains and judging the 
approximate arriving times at stations and at other points does not provide 
adequate protection for the movement of track motorears. 

Investigation No. 3631, on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. The 
Commission said : 

The rules of this carrier provide that when the operator of a track motorcar 
is unable to secure a lineup of train movements, the movement of his track 
motorcar on curves and at points where the view is obstructed must be protected 
by a flagman, * * * 

The camp cars of these employees were located on the auxiliary track at Cary. 
In this vicinity there is no means of communication with the train dispatcher, 
and about 4:15 p. m. the assistant foreman instructed one of the members of 
the force to proceed to Cary and direct the engineer of any southbound train 
to run at restricted speed until he met the maintenance-of-way force returning 
to Cary on the track motorcar, * * * 

It will be noted that this head-end collision between a track motor- 
car and trailer, coupled, and a freight train took place even though 
a flagman was sent out to protect the motorcar and did contact the 
traincrew. This illustrates the inadequacy of the protection given to 
track motorcars by this carrier. 

Investigation No. 3662, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The 
Commission said : 

On this line ballast regulator cars of the type involved in this accident are 
operated under the rules governing the operation of track cars. These rules 
require the operators of track cars to secure lineups of train movements, if 
possible, before occupying the main track. * * * 

In this vicinity facilities are available for providing block protection for the 
movement of track cars, but these facilities are not used for that purpose. 

It will be noted that this carrier does not use available facilities 
which could prevent track motorcar accidents. 

These are just a few of the many accidents involving track motor- 
cars over the past few years. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made no investigation in a number of motorcar accidents that re- 
sulted in death or injury to the employees. Although the Commis- 
sion can, after investigation, fix the blame and make recommenda- 
tions to minimize the recurrence of such accidents, it does not at 
the present time have the power to order the correction of dangerous 
conditions of motorcar operation. It has been our experience that 
recommendations by the Commission have been bypassed or com- 
pletely ignored by the carriers. 
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As a matter of fact, the Commission ceased making recommenda- 
tions about 2 years ago in its reports on investigations of motorcar ac- 
cidents. Prior to that time, at the conclusion of each motorcar acci- 
dent report the Commission stated that— 
in the reports covering the investigations of these accidents, the Commission 
has repeatedly recommended that the carriers take measures to provide ade- 
quate protection for the movement of track motor cars on their lines. 

No such recommendation appears on subsequent reports. I do not 
know why this language, which had become almost standard, is now 
being omitted from its reports by the Commission. I do know, how- 
ever, that it is not because conditions have changed or improved. 

While it has been said, and I agree, that not all motorcar accidents 
cna be anticipated or provided against, nevertheless many accidents 
which have occurred could have been prevented if unsafe operating 
conditions had been corrected by the carriers in compliance with re- 
peated requests of the employees. 

I sincerely believe that if this bill is adopted it will be a means 
of removing some of the unsafe practices and will be instrumental in 
bringing about necessary changes to better safeguard the life and 
limb of the railroad employees as well as the public. 

I am confident that after you have had the opportunity to give con- 
sideration to all of the facts that have or will be presented during this 
hearing, you will unanimously and promptly recommend the enact- 
ment of this bill so that the Interstate Commerce Commission will, 
by the terms of the bill, be given legal authority, not now possessed 
by the Commission, to compel carriers to correct unsafe practices and 
conditions before accidents with resultant fatalities occur. As I have 
pointed out, the Commission at the present time has merely the au- 
thority to investigate motorcar accidents, endeavor to fix the cause 
for such accidents, and make recommendations to prevent their 
recurrence. 

In view of the present policy of the Commission to omit recom- 
mendations from its reports, in our opinion the value of investigations 
of motorcar accidents by the Commission has diminished. Although 
the carriers have generally ignored the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, these recommendations did have the effect of continually 
emphasizing that the carriers were not providing adequate protec- 
tion for the movement of track motorcars. With the passage of this 
bill the Commission will have the obligation and the authority to see 
that the movements of track motorcars and other self-propelled ve- 
hicles are adequately protected. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say a final word. There have 
been a number of statements made here today with respect to the 
terrific increase in costs that would occur if our proposed bill, the bill 
proposed identified as S. 1729, were enacted. They talked about the 
necessity of having additional dispatchers, operators on motorcars, 
engineers, firemen, trainmen, conductors and everyone else. 

In my opinion, at least, I do not believe that any of these things 
will come to pass because I do not know of any railroad brotherhood 
that contends that they have the jurisdiction over the operation of 
track motorcars that are used as such and used in transporting em- 
Prana and materials from one point to another in the course of their 
work, 
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Senator Smatuers. Do you mean by that that it is your belief or 
your contention that there should not be track motorcars with firemen, 
engineers, and such, that you need to run a train ? 

r. Crorry. It is my sincere belief that if this bill is enacted and 
becomes law, that trackcars will be operated in the future exactly as 
they have been in the past, by maintenance-of-way track motorcar 
operators, without the supplementary services that have been re- 
ferred to here today. 

Senator Smatuers. If the bill is passed, the regulations first pro- 
mulgated by the railroads themselves and then approved by the Com: 
mission, will require no additional personnel, in your judgment ? 

Mr. Crorry. That is correct. 

Senator Smaruers. Senator Lausche, do you have any questions? 

Senator Lauscue. On page 6 of your statement, you state: 

The pending bill would amend the Interstate Commerce Act so as to provide 
that no carrier will be permitted to operate on any of its lines any track motor- 
ear or other self-propelled equipment not subject to the carriers’ operating 
rules covering the movement of trains. 

What are the carrier’s operating rules normally covering the move- 
ment of trains? Do those rules embrace provisions for the type of 
personnel that must be on the train ? 

Mr. Crorry. We are talking here, Senator, about the type of rules 
under which the carriers operate trains, which is a 31 order, 19 order. 
Those orders as such do not go to jurisdiction, or who shall do what. 

Senator Lauscue. I am very much interested in your interpretation 
of the purposes of the bill. That is, you feel that it will not require 
the hiring of personnel such as was described by one of the earlier 
witnesses, is that correct ? 

Mr. Crorry. I disagree emphatically, yes. 

Senator Lauscue. He mentioned something about the need of hav- 
ing a communication man on the trackcar. You don’t believe that will 
be necessary ? 

Mr. Crorry. No; I do not. If you will recall it was also testified 
that at the present time the maintenance-of-way employees carry, in 
some instances, telephones on the car that they use in contacting an 
operator or dispatcher. 

Senator Lauscue. You said something about a brakeman. Will it 
require two brakemen in conformity with the working agreements 
which are now had in the operation of trains? 

Mr. Crorry. No; it will not. 

Senator Lauscue. That is not what the proponents of this bill are 
anticipating if it is passed ? 

Mr. Crorry. No, sir; we are not. 

Senator Lauscue. I think it is quite important that we know that 
because my objective will be to provide safety for the men, but I, of 
course, don’t want to subscribe to any program of featherbedding. 
That is just plain and direct. 

Mr. Crorry. Senator, being a maintenance-of-way employee, I will 
state emphatically that I do not believe there is any featherbedding in 
maintenance-of-way operation. 

Senator Lauscue. All right. Thank you very much, Mr, Crotty. 
You are quite sincere and direct in your presentation. 
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Senator Smatuers. Mr. Crotty, this, then, in your judgment does 
not constitute a make-work bill. This is purely a safety bill? 

Mr. Crorry. It is purely a safety bill, Mr. Chairman, and not a 
make-work bill. 

Senator Smaruers. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Jesse Clark, president of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen of America. 

Mr. Clark, I will say to you, as I have said to all the witnesses: We 
will make your statement in full a part of the record. If there is any 
way that you can brief it, we will appreciate it. 


STATEMENT OF JESSE CLARK, PRESIDENT OF BROTHERHOOD OF 
RAILROAD SIGNALMEN OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Cxiarx. Thank you, sir. I will comply. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is indeed an honor 
to be permitted to appear before you. My name is Jesse Clark. I am 
pseures of the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America, with 
1eadquarters at 503 Wellington Avenue, Chicago, Lll., and reside in 
that city. 

I appear before you today in support of Senate bill 1729. You may 
desire to know something of my background and experience in the 
aw industry which qualify me to speak on the proposed legis- 
ation. 

My work in the industry began on the Pennsylvania Railroad in the 
signal department on August 16,1918. With the exception of a couple 
of short intervals during the years of 1921 and 1922 I have been 
engaged in active railroad signal work or as a union representative of 
railroad signalmen since that time. During the intervals away from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad I worked for the signal department and 
the bridge and building department on the New York Central Rail- 
road and also a few months for the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad as a 
signal maintainer. On these positions it was necessary for me to either 
operate or ride on track motorcars. 

Returning to the signal department on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
on February 16, 1923, I worked in various capacities until I became 
a full-time officer of our brotherhood on January 1, 1935. I acquired 
an intimate knowledge of the operation of track motorcars while in 
actual railroad service. 

As a full-time officer of the brotherhood, I have served as system 
chairman of the Pennsylvania general committee, assistant to the 
president, acting vice president, secretary-treasurer, and president, the 
position I am now filling. 

My union activities as a representative of the signal department em- 
ployees on the railroads require that I have up-to-date knowledge of 
railroad operation in general, and particularly the rules governing 
track motorcar operation. This is acquired by actual contact with 
the employees in the field and representatives of the carriers in the 
handling of the many problems confronting us. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America is one of the 
international standard railroad labor organizations. It represents 
signal department employees on substantially every class I railroad 
in the United States. There are some 18,000 of these employees on 
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the Nation’s carriers, and they are described and classified in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s Statement No. M-300 as follows: 

ICC Reporting Division No. 45: Gang foremen (signal and telegraph skilled 
trades labor). 

ICC Reporting Division No. 46: Signalmen and signal maintainers, 

ICC Reporting Division No. 48: Assistant signalmen and assistant signal 
maintainers. 

ICC Reporting Division No. 49: Signalmen and signal maintainer helpers. 

Signal department employees on the railroads perform the work cov- 
ered by the Sina} Inspection Act and the body of rules, standards, and 
- instructions for installation, inspection, maintenance, and repair of 
automatic block signa) systems, interlocking, traffic control systems, 
automatic train stop, train control, and cab signal systems, and other 
similar appliances, methods, and systems prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission pursuant to the authority of that act. 

In the performance of these duties, and in carrying out many other 
assignments and responsibilities, signal department employees are 
required to keep in almost constant touch with trains and their move- 
ments on the main lines of carriers. This is especially true in other 
than terminal territories. These employees are required to operate 
and ride on track motorcars in getting over the line of road to perform 
the carriers’ service. 

In the handling of such track motorcars, it is necessary for them to 
keep constantly alert to protect their own lives and to avoid being 
struck by trains. Collisions of trains and track motorcars, and col- 
lisions of track motorcars, frequently occur. Such collisions not only 
kill or injure the occupants of track motorcars, they cause actual train 
wrecks, resulting in injury or death of railroad employees and travelers 
on trains; they also often result in great property damage and delay 
to commerce. 

The carriers are fully aware of these accidents, but few of them 
have taken necessary action to prevent them. This is one of the many 
reasons we are interested in the passage of legislation in order that 
the carrier may be required by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
where found necessary, to establish and observe operation rules, reg- 
ulations, and practices to assure the necessary and desired protec- 
tion to insure safety of employees and travelers on railroads. 

A vast majority of the carriers have failed to provide adequate pro- 
tection to track motorcars and their operators. The desirable and 
effective type of protection would be correct, accurate, and depend- 
able information on trains, and positive train orders, issued by the 
train dispatcher to the track-car operator and other employees in- 
volved. 

The legislation now being considered will amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to require common carriers by railroad to establish 
and observe operating rules, regulations, and practices to promote 
safety of employees and travelers on railroads. 

We urge that the Interstate Commerce Commission be vested with 
authority to order such carrriers to establish and observe such rules, 
which generally they have failed to do, with respect to the operation 
of tick motorcars essential to the safe operation of trains. Such 
rules are obviously necessary and imperative to produce safety of 
railroad operation, and to protect railroad employees and travelers 
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on trains by the prevention of accidents and collision between trains 
and track motorcars. 

Present methods used by the carriers, so far as rules, regulations, 
and practices are applicable to track motorcars and their operators, 
are far from adequate to insure safety of railroad operation. Track 
motorears are operated by several classes of railroad employees in 
the performance of their duties, and when such employees are operat- 
ing cars on tracks where the train dispatcher has jurisdiction over the 
control and movement of trains, similar rules governing track-car op- 
eration are generally in effect for all such employees. For seanty 
reference, some of these rules or instructions are here quoted. On the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co., instructions 
governing operations of track motorcars read, in part, as follows: 

414. Employees operating track cars on main tracks shall, when practicable, 
obtain information in writing regarding trains, but such information will not re- 


lieve them of the responsibility of protecting the cars. They must see that 
the cars are clear of the track for trains. 


I have italicized to call your attention to the uncertain language— 


when practicable, obtain information in writing regarding trains, but such 
information will not relieve them of the responsibility of protecting the cars. 


So the lineup itself is not good in the first instance. 


436. When riding track cars, a constant lookout must be kept at all times 
for approaching trains * * * 

444. When 2 or more employees are riding on a track car, each should oc- 
cupy his designated place and 1 man * * * must be assigned to face the rear 
to keep a constant lookout. * * * 


On the Southern Pacific Co., the following rules are in effect: 


1101. Track cars must be kept clear of main track for all trains unless lineup 
provides sufficient time on all trains to permit safe movement, or in an emer- 
gency adequate flag protection is provided. 

In block system limits, when block signal or track occupancy indicator indi- 
cates approach of a train, track car must be immediately stopped and removed 
from track and kept off track unless it can be seen or is known that it is safe to 
proceed. 

Track cars shall be operated only by duly authorized and properly qualified 
employees * * *. 

1102. A watch conforming to requirements * * * and a copy of the current 


timetable, and supplements if any, must be carried by each employee in charge 
of track car. 


1104. * * * whenever possible, a lineup of trains should be obtained before 
starting on a run, and approvimately each 2 hours thereafter. * * * 


Again whenever possible. The uncertainty; nothing definite. 


1120. Although block signals and indicators for track cars may indicate that 
a@ block is not occupied by a train, operators of track cars must bear in mind 
that an approaching train may immediately thereafter enter the block. * * * 

Again no protection provided at all. 

These are only two examples for the information of your committee. 
You will observe from the italic which I have supplied that these 
rules are full of “weasel” words and phrases that assure track-car 
operators no protection whatever. They are purposely so designed so 
as to place the blame for accidents on the employees and relieve the 
carriers from any blame or responsibility. 

Many more examples could be given. Similar rules and instruc- 
tions are in effect on substantially all railroads. What is needed is an 
act granting the Interstate Commerce Commission authority to inves- 
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tigate the conditions, facilities, methods, rules, regulations, or prac- 
tices involved in the direction of the movement of trains on the tracks 
of any carrier and to determine whether such conditions, facilities, 
methods, rules, regulations, or practices adequately protect track-car 
pemene and the interests of the public and employees. We think 
the pending legislation purports to do this, and accordingly should 
receive your most favorable consideration. 

On October 2, 1945, there was a rear end collision between a track 
motor-car of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
and a passenger train of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad on 
the line of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, & St. Louis Railway at 
Gard, Ill., which resulted in the death of 4 employees. Over this por- 
tion of the carrier’s tracks, trains of both of the aforementioned car- 
riers are operated. The employees killed were two section foremen 
and an assistant signal maintainer, who were occupants of the motor- 
car, and a gang foreman, who was operating the track motorcar. 

It was foggy at the time of the accident, which occurred at about 
6:10 a. m. The Interstate Commerce Commission investigated the 
accident, and in discussing it in its investigation report No. 2938, dated 
at Washington, D. C., November 16, 1945, it had the following to say: 

(The report follows :) 


“The investigation disclosed that at 5:16 a. m., about 54 minutes prior to 
the time the accident occurred, the train dispatcher issued by telephone to the 
operator at Livingston, and to other operators, information that certain pas- 
senger trains, including No. 523, were on time. About 30 minutes later, after 
track motorcar 2713 had departed westward from Livingston, the dispatcher 
decided to operate No. 523 against the current of traffic on the eastward main 
track from Livingston to Lenex in order to expedite the movement of other 
westbound passenger trains on the westward main track. Before the dispatcher 
issued the train order authorizing this movement, he asked the operator at 
Livingston whether copies of the train lineup had been delivered to the operator 
of any track motorcar. The dispatcher understood the operator to say that no 
copies of the lineup had been delivered, but the operator was positive that he 
had informed the dispatcher that copies had been delivered to the foreman 
who was operating track motorcar 2713. The dispatcher said that if he had 
been informed that copies of the lineup had been delivered to the operator of 
the motorear involved he would not have authorized No. 523 to operate against 
the current of traffic. 

“The enginemen of No. 523 said that, throughout a considerable distance in 
the vicinity of Gard, trailing smoke from a westbound train moving on the 
westward main track and fog materially restricted their view of the track ahead. 
They first saw the preceding motorcar about 100 feet distant. The engineer 
moved the brake valve to emergency position, but the collision occurred before 
the train could be stopped. The engineer said that he was sounding the 
whistle signal indicating that his train was operating against the current of 
traffic when his engine was a short distance east of the point where the accident 
occurred. The motorcar was designed for a maximum speed of 31 miles per 
hour. The speed of the train was about 70 miles per hour when the accident 
occurred. Why the motorcar was being operated on the eastward main track 
against the current of traffic without protection could not be determined, as 
the occupants of the motorcar were killed in the accident. The track super- 
visor who had charge of maintenance-of-way employees in this territory said 
that employees are permitted to operate motorcars against the current of 
traffic provided that they furnish proper protection in accordance with the rules. 
Under the rules of the carrier, if the preceding movement had been a train 
instead of a motorcar, manual block protection would have been provided, and 
the following passenger train would not have been permitted to enter a block 
occupied by a preceding train. 

“During the 22-month period immediately preceding the date of the accident 
at Gard, the Commission investigated 6 accidents in which track motorcars 
collided with trains. The accidents resulted in the death of 11 and the injury 
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of 18 persons, and were caused by failure to provide adequate protection for 
the movement of the track motorears. In the present case, the crew of the 
train involved had no information-whatever that the motorcar was being oper- 
ated. The information furnished the operator of the motorcar was not suffi- 
ciently complete to enable him to safeguard the movement. The practices in 
effect were not adequate to provide proper protection for the movement of 
the motorcar.” 

The Commission found that this accident was caused by failure to provide 
adequate protection for the movement of track motorcars, and recommended 
that the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co. provide ade- 
quate protection for the movement of track motorcars on its line. 


Mr. Crark. On October 30, 1945, there was a rear-end collision 
between a track motorcar and a freight train on the line of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad near Cooperstown Junction, N. Y., which 
resulted in the death of 3 employees and the injury of 1 employee. 
The employees killed and injured were members of a force of painters. 

The accident occurred on a 3° curve and a slight descending grade. 
The weather was clear, and it was dusk at the time of the accident, 
which occurred at about 4: 55 p. m. 

Train operation in this territory is protected by automatic block 
signals, but no protection was afforded by the signals to the motorcar 
and trailer, since both were insulated. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission investigated this accident and, in discussing it in its 
investigation report, No. 2943, dated at Washington, D. C., December 
4, 1945, said: 

(The report follows :) 


The investigation disclosed that a force of painters, consisting of a foreman 
and 3 hands, was temporarily engaged in painting a bridge at a point about 
39 miles north of Cooperstown Junction, and on the day of the accident was 
proceeding on track motorcar 586, which was hauling an empty trailer from the 
point of work to Oneonta, 6.2 miles south of Cooperstown Junction. About 3 
p. m., the train dispatcher authorized the foreman to proceed southward from 
Central Bridge to Oneonta, a distance of 45.5 miles. The motorcar, which was 
being operated by the foreman, then proceeded. At Richmondville, motorcar 586 
passed extra 536 south, which was performing switching service, and continued 
to proceed southward. About 4: 05 p. m., the foreman called the train dispatcher 
by telephone from WS cabin, 11.9 miles north of Cooperstown Junction, and 
received permission to proceed on the southward main track. At this time, the 
dispatcher informed the foreman that extra 536 was 7 miles north of WS cabin 
at 4:20 p. m.; the foreman called the dispatcher from WN cabin, 8.1 miles north 
of Cooperstown Junction, and received permission to proceed southward. At 
this time, the dispatcher informed the foreman that extra 536 was 5.9 miles 
north of WN cabin and would perform switching service at Schenevus, 0.9 
mile north of WN cabin. Motorcar 586 proceeded south of WN cabin, and, 
about 4:55 p. m., while moving at an unknewn speed, it was struck by extra 
536 at a point 0.76 mile north of Cooperstown Junction. 

Extra 536 passed WN cabin at 4:45 p.m. Between WN cabin and the point 
of accident, this train passed three automatic signals, which displayed “pro- 
ceed.” However, the motorcar and trailer were so insulated that they would 
not shunt the signal track circuits. As extra 536 was approaching the point 
of accident, the speed was about 40 miles per hour in territory where the maxi- 
mum authorized speed was 40 miles per hour. No train order had been issued 
restricting the authority of this train to proceed at the maximum authorized 
speed. The enginemen were maintaining a lookout ahead, and the first that 
these employes were aware of anything being wrong was when the engineer 
saw motorcar 586 about 400 feet distant. He immediately placed the brake valve 
in emergency position and sounded the alarm whistle signal. The accident 
occurred before the speed of the train became reduced. Because of track curva- 
ture and an embankment about 25 feet in height on the inside of the curve, 
the view of the point of accident from a southbound engine was materially 
restricted. At Richmondville, the crew of extra 536 had observed the track 
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motorcar as it proceeded southward ahead of their train, but they expected that 
the motorcar would be protected. 

The movements of track motorcars are authorized orally by the train dis- 
patcher, and an oral lineup of the movement of trains within a limited territory 
is given the operator of a track motorcar. Traincrews are not given informa- 
tion about lineups authorized to motorcar operators. The rules for operation of 
track motorcars provide that trains other than those mentioned in a lineup may 
be operated at any time without notifying motorcar operator, and motorears 
must be protected by their crews at all times. Such protection consists of visual 
observation in both directions by the operator of a motorcar, and by flag protec- 
tion. In this case, the maximum authorized speed for the motorcar was 25 
miles per hour, and for the following train 40 miles per hour. Therefore, under 
the rules, since the motorcar and trailer were insulated to prevent actuation of 
automatic block signals, the only provision for protecting the movement of the 
motorcar was spacing enforced by burning fusees. However, the operating 
rules of this carrier do not specifically provide for the dropping of lighted fusees 
at intervals when a movement is proceeding at less than normal speed in territory 
when the view is obscured. The chief rules examiner said the rule implied that, 
when conditions require, fusees should be dropped at intervals by the crew of a 
track motorcar. 

The operator of the motorcar involved had been examined on the rules about 
9 years prior to the accident. At the time of the accident, the motorcar was 
equipped with the required flagging signals. Since the operator of the motorcar 
was killed in the accident, it could not be determined what understanding he 
had of the rules, or why he failed to provide protection. The only surviving 
member of the painting force was not qualified to operate track motorcars. 

During the 23-month period immediately preceding the date of the accident 
near Cooperstown Junction, the Commission investigated 7 collisions between 
track motorcars and trains. These accidents resulted in the death of 15 persons 
and the injury of 18, and were caused by failure to provide adequate protection 
for the movement of track motorcars. In the instant case, the crew of the follow- 
ing train was not informed by signal indication as to the location of the preceding 
motorcar, and no protection was furnished for the motorcar. Since automatic 
block signals do not furnish protection for insulated motorcars, equivalent pro- 
tection should be provided. The book of operating rules of this carrier contains 
manual block rules for the blocking of trains, but these rules were not in effect 
on the line where the accident occurred. If the motorcar had been protected 
in accordance with the manual block rules, the crew of the following train would 
have received information as to the presence of the motorcar in the block ahead. 


Mr. Crarx. It will be observed that, because of the apparent mis- 
understanding between the block operator and the dispatcher, a pas- 
senger train was operated against the current of traffic in a territory 
already being occupied by a track motorcar. Neither the occupants 
of the track motorcar nor the traincrew had any knowledge of the 
other’s movement, and, while the motorcar and the train were both 
traveling in the same direction, it is obvious that the train soon over- 
took the motorcar, as the train speed was about 70 miles per hour and 
the motorcar was designed for a maximum speed of 31 miles per hour. 
These four lives were needlessly snuffed out without warning or even 
a chance. 

Had proper rules been in effect, which I will refer to later, that train 
would not have been permitted in that block. It would not have over- 
taken that car. 

We find a track motorcar being overtaken by a train, killing three 
employees and injuring another, simply because the traincrew had 
not been given information about the motorcar being operated in the 
block ahead. If the motorcar had been protected in accordance with 
the manual block rules, the traincrew would have received this 
information. 
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Again, the Commission found that this accident was caused by fail- 
ure to provide adequate protection for the movement of a track motor- 
car, and recommended that the Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corp. 
provide adequate protection for the movement of track motorcars 
on its line. 

On February 14, 1947, there was a rear-end collision between a track 
motorcar and a baggage-mail-express train on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road near Schuyler, Nebr., which resulted in the death of one employee. 
This accident occurred on that part of the Nebraska division extending 
between Grand Island, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, 146.9 miles, 
a double-track line in the vicinity of the point of accident, over which 
trains moving with the current of traflic are operated by signal indi- 
cation. These signals do not govern track motorcar operation. 

The employee killed was a signal maintainer, who was the sole occu- 
pant of the motorcar. It was on at the time of the accident, which 
occurred on a 0.25 percent descending eastward grade and at about 
4:25 p.m. 

In its investigation report No. 3073, dated at Washington, D. C., 
March 18, 1947, the Commission had the following to say in its “Dis- 
cussion,” “Cause” and “Recommendation” : 

(The report follows :) 


The investigation disclosed that at 12:58 p. m. about 3 hours 27 minutes prior 
to the time the accident occurred, the train dispatcher issued by telephone to the 
operator at Columbus, a lineup of train movements, which included the informa- 
tion that No. 6 was on time. About 3:30 p. m. the operator gave a copy of the 
lineup to the signal maintainer. In addition, message instruction was given the 
signal maintainer to examine signal apparatus about 3 miles east of Schuyler. 
The signal maintainer was the sole occupant of the motorcar, which departed 
eastbound from Columbus about 3:35 p.m. The operator at Schuyler said that 
the motorear passed that point about 4 p.m. The motorcar was moving east- 
ward on the eastward main track when it was struck by No. 6 at a point 1.96 
miles east of Schuyler. 

As No. 6 was approaching the point where the accident occurred, the speed 
was about 70 miles per hour, in territory where the maximum authorized speed 
was 80 miles per hour. No train order restricting the movement of No. 6 with 
respect to the track motorcar involved had been issued, and the crew of this train 
was not informed that the motorcar was moving in this territory. The engine- 
men were maintaining a lookout ahead, and the first that these employees knew 
of the movement of the motorcar was when they saw the motorcar about 3,000 
feet distant. Then the engineer moved the throttle lever to closed position and 
made a 7-pound brake-pipe reduction, and a further reduction of 3 pounds was 
made at a point a short distance eastward. The engineer said that he sounded 
alarm signals on the engine whistle and, when the engine was about 1,000 feet 
west of the point where the collision occurred, he moved the brake valve to 
emergency position. The speed of No. 6 was about 35 miles per hour when 
the collision occurred. The brakes of this train had been tested and had func- 
tioned properly en route. 

Track motorecars move in this territory on written lineups. Train crews are 
not given information about lineups issued to motorcar operators. The rules 
governing the operation of track motorears provide that motorcar operators must 
maintain a lookout for moving trains. Motorcars are insulated to prevent actua- 
tion of automatic block signals. The maximum authorized speed was 30 miles 
per hour for the motorcar and 80 miles per hour for the train. The operator 
of the motorcar was last examined on the rules on May 16, 1946. At the time of 
the accident, the motorcar was equipped with the required flagging signals. 
The copy of the lineup which the operator at Columbus gave to the signal main- 
tainer was found on his person, and a copy of the current timetable was found 
in the vicinity of the point where the accident occurred. Since the signal main- 
tainer was killed in the accident, it would not be determined what understanding 
he had of the rules, nor why he permitted the motorcar to occupy the main track 
on the line of No. 6. 


27230—58——_8 
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In addition to the present accident, during the past 3 years the Commission 
has investigated 13 collisions between trains and track motorcars. These acci- 
dents resulted in the death of 31 persons and the injury of 25, and were caused 
by failure to provide adequate protection for movement of track motorcars. 
In the instant case, the members of the crew of the following train were not 
informed by train order as to the movement of the preceding motorcar, and flag 
protection was not provided for the motorcar. If adequate train-order protec- 
tion had been provided for the movement of the motorcar this accident might 
have been prevented. If proper block protection had been provided, the mem- 
bers of the crew of the following train would have received definite informa- 
tion that the motorcar was occupying the block involved. 

Mr. CuarKx. In this case the track motorcar was being operated 
by a written lineup on trains, but it will be noted that the information 
contained in the lineup was approximately 214 hours old at the time 
it was given to the motorcar operator. In the operation of railroads, 
conditions often change in far less than 214 hours. And we believe 
current positive information and instructions must be provided for 
adequate protection. 

While train No. 6 was on time, the track motorcar was permitted 
to occupy the main line immediately ahead of it. This should not 
have been permitted. But had proper block protection been provided, 
the crew of the train would have received definite information that 
the motorcar was occupying the block and the crew would have main- 
tained a lookout and probably save the life of this employee. 

It is interesting to note the Commission statement of the cause : 

It is found that this accident was caused by failure to provide adequate pro- 
tection for the movement of a track motorcar. 


The Commission recommended that: 


It is recommended that the Union Pacific Railroad Co. provide adequate block- 
signal or train-order protection for the movement of track motorcars on its line. 

Senator Lauscur. What would train order protection mean? That 
is, the Commission recommended that the Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
provide adequate train order protection. What would that entail? 

Mr. Crark. That would be done by the issuance of what is com- 
monly referred to as a Form 19, train order, which would have been 
given to the crew of the train telling them that there was a track 
motorcar in that block and to maintain a slow speed, looking out 
for him and to protect him to avoid an accident. 

Senator Lauscue. That is the instructions would have been given 
to the crew of the train ? 

Mr. Cuark. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. Proceed. 

Mr. Crarxk. This brought the total to 21 deaths and 25 injuries in a 
3-year period of an investigation by the ICC up to the time of this 
accident. 

It will be observed, gentlemen of the committee, that the reports 
mentioned above described accidents that occurred some years ago. 
I have purposely brought these to your attention to prove that in 
later reports these hazardous conditions still exist and no action has 
been taken by the carriers to correct them. Further, I desire to call 
to the attention of the committee that in each of the accidents above 
referred to the Interstate Commerce Commission found that the ac- 
cidents were caused by failure of the carriers to provide adequate pro- 
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tection for the movement of track motorears, and in each instance 
the Commission recommended that adequate protection be provided. 

Since, however, the Commission is without authority to order the 
carriers to provide safeguards, its recommendations were ignored. 
This being true, it will be observed that in later reports even the Com- 
mission has abandoned ts recommendations for corrective action and 
now merely states the cause of accidents. 

On October 22, 1956, there was a head-end collision between a track 
motorcar with trailer and a passenger train on the line of the Southern 
Pacific Co. near Erickson, Calif., which resulted in the death of 2 
maintenance-of-way employees and the injury of 2 maintenance-of- 
way employees. This accident was investigated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and is described in its report No. 3716, dated 
December 17, 1956. In its discussion and cause of this accident, the 
Commission stated : 

(The statement is as follows :) 


DISCUSSION 


On the day of the accident the lead welder, the welder, and the 2 welder helpers 
reported for duty at Penoyar, 4.1 miles east of Erickson, at 7:30 a.m. The lead 
welder secured a lineup of expected train movements between the hours of 7: 01 
a.m. and 9:01 a. m., and these employees then proceeded to a point about one- 
half mile west of the west siding switch at Erickson with their track motorcar 
and trailer. The trailer was removed from the track at this point, and the track 
motorear was removed from the track at the motorcar setoff located 3,187 feet 
west of the switch. About 3:20 p. m. these employees returned to the track 
motorear with the intention of returning to Penoyar. No. 10, an eastbound 
passenger train due at Brickson at 3:21 p. m., passed as they were returning to 
the car. The surviving employees said that the block indicator near the setoff 
indicated block occupied for several minutes after No. 10 passed and that the 
indication then changed to block clear. These employees said that the welder, 
who was assigned to operate the track motorcar, told them that the indicator 
indicated track occupancy between that point and Bray, 8.8 miles each of Erick- 
son. They said they told the welder they were under the impression that the 
indicator indicated track occupancy only to Penoyar, and that they thought they 
should wait until No. 9 passed before placing the track motorear on the track. 
No. 9 is due to leave Erickson at 3:29 p.m. They said they waited about 2 min- 
utes after the indication of the indicator changed to block clear. The welder 
then told them that if No. 9 had left either Bray or Penoyar on the arrival of 
No. 10 it would have actuated the indicator, and since the indicator continued 
to indicate block clear there would be sufficient time for them to operate the 
track motorcar to the siding at Hrickson and he would use the telephone at the 
point and obtain a lineup. There is no telephone at the motorcar setoff, and these 
employees were not provided with a portable telephone. The welder was the 
only employee in the force who was qualified as a track motorear operator, and 
the surviving employees said that after he told them that there would be suffi- 
cient time to reach Erickson before the arrival of No. 9 they made no further pro- 
test. They placed the track motorcar on the track, proceeded to the point at 
which they had been working, and attached the trailer to the track motorcar 
and loaded their welding equipment. They thought that they stopped at the 
latter point not more than 1 or 2 minutes. They then boarded the track motorcar 
and proceeded eastward. In this vicinity the track is laid on a series of short fills 
and cuts, and as a track motorcar approaches the point of accident from the west 
the occupants’ view of an approaching westbound train is restricted to a distance 
of about 1,000 feet. The surviving employees who were on the car said that they 
approached the point of accident at a speed of about 15 miles per hour. They first 
saw No. 9 approaching when the train was a short distance east of the west siding 
switch. ee was then insufficient time to stop the car before the collision 
occurred. 

No. 10 entered the siding at Penoyar, the schedule meeting point with No. 9, 
and met No. 9 at that point. Between the time that No. 10 entered the siding 
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and the time that No. 9 passed Penoyar the block indicator west of Hrickson 
indicated block clear, and it was between these times that the track motorcar 
was placed on the track. 

As No. 9 was approaching the point where the accident occurred the engine- 
men were maintaining a lookout ahead from the control compartment at the 
front of the locomotive. The members of the train crew were in the cars of the 
train. The brakes of the train had been tested and had functioned properly 
when used en route. The engineer said that the speed was approximately 55 
miles per hour. He said that he first saw the track motorcar when the loco- 
motive was approximately 500 feet east of the west siding switch at Erickson. 
When he saw the car he immediately made an emergency application of the brakes 
and sounded a warning on the horn. The fireman said that he saw the car and 
opened his emergency brake valve at approximately the same time that the 
engineer applied the brakes. He thought that the speed had been reduced to 
about 45 miles per hour when the collision occurred. 

There is no means of communication with the train dispatcher or an operator 
from the point at which the track motorcar was placed on the track, and accord- 
ing to the rules of the carrier the car should have been kept clear of the track 
until after one of the employees had returned from a point at which he could 
obtain information concerning train movements or until after flag protection had 
been provided. Either course of action would have resulted in considerable delay 
to the track motorcar, and if flag protection had been provided there was a 
possibility of delay to a train. The operator of the track motorcar told the 
other employees he considered that they could move from the block indicator 
to the switch in less time than No. 9, which had not yet actuated the indicator, 
could reach the switch, and he would use a telephone near the switch to obtain 
information concerning train movements. 

During the past 10 years the Commission has investigated 63 collisions in- 
cluding the present case, in which track motorcars were involved. These acci- 
dents resulted in the death of 89 persons and the injury of 185 persons. 


As the report concludes, “this accident was caused by failure to take 
required precautions in the operation of a track motorcar.” It must 
be observed, however, that had proper rules for operation of the track 
cars been in effect, the employees would have been prohibited from 
placing the motorcar on the track without proper protective orders. 

These orders would have been secured by the use of a portable 
telephone, and the motorcar and the train would not have been per- 
mitted to occupy the block the same time. 

Later, on January 23, 1957, there was a rear-end collision between a 
track motorcar and a passenger train on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad near Reads Landing, Minn., which resulted in 
the death of 1 signal maintainer and the injury of 1 lineman. This 
accident was likewise investigated by the Commission and covered in 
its report No. 3731, dated February 19, 1957. In the discussion and 
cause of this accident, the Commission stated : 


DISCUSSION 


On the day of the accident the signal maintainer and the lineman reported for 
duty at Wabasha, 1.9 miles east of Reads Landing, at 8 a.m. The signal main- 
tainer obtained a copy of a lineup which had been issued by the train dispatcher 
at 6:28 a.m. This lineup reads in part as follows: 

* * Bo ao t + * 


Bast regular trains on time except 


No. 76: Wabasha, 6: 35 a. m. 
No. 264: 
Red Wing, 9: 50 a. m. 
Wabasha, 10: 20 a. m. 
No. 16: 
Red Wing, 10: 10a. m. 
Wabasha, 10: 35 a. m. 
No. 266: Hastings, 12:30 p. m. 
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Gentlemen, I wanted to read this report because of the discussion to 
show the lack of up-to-date, up-to-the-minute information on trains 
and to also show the information was 114 hours old at the time it was 
given to the motorcar operator. This further shows that the in- 
formation was merely an estimate on the times the trains were to pass 
given locations, as much as 6 hours after the time the lineup was issued. 

(The document is as follows :) 


The signal maintainer and the lineman then proceeded to a point 1.9 miles 
west of Reads Landing on track motorcar 5034. No. 6, an eastbound passenger 
train, passed this point about 9:25a.m. The lineman said that when the signal 
maintainer saw No. 6 he remarked that No. 16 had not yet passed. These 
employees completed their work at this point at 10:55 a.m. They planned to 
return to Wabasha, and the signal maintainer went to a telephone and called 
the operator at Wabasha to secure information concerning train movements. 
The lineman did not know whether the maintainer consulted the lineup which 
he had obtained at Wabasha earlier. The operator at Wabasha said that the 
signal maintainer asked him for information concerning No. 264 and No. 58, an 
eastbound passenger train due at Reads Landing at 11:51 a.m. The operator 
told the maintainer that No. 264 would be behind No. 58 and that No. 58 would 
be 5 or 10 minutes late. The operator said that No. 16 was not mentioned 
during this conversation. The signal maintainer returned to the track motorcar 
and told the lineman that No. 58 would be the next eastbound train. No. 16 was 
not mentioned. These employees placed the track motorcar on the eastward 
main track and proceeded eastward. The signal maintainer was operating the 
ear. The lineman said that after the car passed the curve immediately west of 
the point of accident he heard the sound of a locomotive horn. He then saw 
No. 16 approaching. He thought that at this time the track motorcar was 
moving at a speed of approximately 20 miles per hour. He warned the signal 
maintainer and then alighted from the car immediately before the collision 
occurred. 

As No. 16 was approaching the point where the accident occurred, the engine- 
men were maintaining a lookout ahead from the control compartment at the 
front of the locomotive. The members of the train crew were in the cars of the 
train. The brakes of this train had been tested and had functioned properly 
when used en route. The headlight was lighted. The enginemen said that the 
grade crossing whistle signal was sounded for a rail-highway grade crossing 
3,092 feet west of the point of accident. They first saw the track motorcar 
ahead at a distance which they thought was between 300 and 500 feet. When 
they saw the car the engineer immediately made an emergency application of 
the brakes and sounded a warning on the horn. The collision occurred before 
the speed had been appreciably reduced. According to the tape of the speed- 
recording device the speed was approximately 74 miles per hour when the 
brakes were applied. 

The rules of this carrier provide that when operating their cars on main 
tracks the operators of track motorcars must, when practicable, obtain informa- 
tion in writing regarding trains. The train dispatcher said that on the line on 
which the accident occurred, it is customary to issue lineups at approximately 
5:30 a. m. and 11:30 a. m., and at other times when requested. In the instant 
case the signal maintainer obtained a lineup before he left Wabasha on the 
westbound trip, and he obtained further information concerning train move- 
ments before beginning the eastbound trip. The lineup which he received at 
Wabasha indicated that No. 264 should be ahead of No. 16 and that both trains 
should have passed Wabasha at the time he called the operator for further 
information. Apparently at the time he talked with the operator he overlooked 
either the fact that No. 16 had not passed or the fact that No. 16 might be ahead 
of No. 264. 

During the past 10 years the Commission has investigated 68 collisions, in- 
cluding the present case, in which track motorcars were involved. These acci- 
dents resulted in the death of 92 persons and the injury of 194 persons. 
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CAUSE 


This accident was caused by a track motorcar occupying the main track or 
the time of an overdue first-class train. 


Mr. Crank. It is true this accident was caused by the track motor- 
car occupying the main track on the time of an overdue freight-car 
train. But again, had proper rules been in effect, this would not have 
been permitted or the train crew would have been notified that the 
motorcar was in the block and instructed to look out for it. No doubt 
another life would have been saved, and another injury prevented. 

You will note in report No. 3731 the Commission indicates that in 
the 10 years prior to this accident of January 23, 1957, there had been 
a total of 92 employees killed and 194 employees injured in track 
motorcar accidents. Other similar accidents have occurred since that 
time. So you see, this is a continuing and growing hazard, and this 
manslaughter must stop and the railroads must be required to provide 
adequate protection. Observing that even the Interstate Commerce 
Commission abandoned its recommendations, which were unheeded 
by the carriers, we hold that the Commission must not only be granted 
the authority but be directed to order the carriers to provide needed 
protection. 

The legislation now being considered provides that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall be authorized to adopt and promulgate 
rules governing conditions, methods, regulations, or practices under 
which track motorcars may be operated. It also provides that the 
Commission shall have authority to require carriers to establish and 
observe operating rules, regulations, and practices to promote safety 
of employees and travelers on railroads. Proper direction of train 
movements will prevent collisions between track motorcars, and trains 
and track motorears. Track motorcars should be operated as if they 
were trains, in order to promote safety of railroad operations and to 
protect the public, the employees, and the property of the railroads. 

To illustrate that proper protective rules for these movements are 
feasible, I should like to tell you something of the rule that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad now has in effect, and which I feel does a 
good job of avoiding accidents. The rule itself reads: 

(The document is as follows :) 


MOVEMENT OF TRACK CARS 


80. Track cars will run as track car extras, in charge of drivers, governed by 
rules and special instructions applying to track cars and by the same rules and 
special instructions as apply to trains, other than passenger trains, except as 
otherwise herein provided. Track car extras will be designated by the last four 
numerals of track car numbers. Rules 17 and 19 will not apply, but a white 
light to the front and a red light to the rear of each track car must be displayed 
by night, and while passing through tunnels. 

Track car extras must sound warning signals upon approach to each high- 
way crossing at grade, and stop short of the crossing if it is not clear for the 
movement. 

On tracks governed by block signal system rules, track car extras will run 
without train orders by verbal permission of the operator in charge of the 
portions of the track to be used. Operator must not permit track car extras 
to enter and proceed on track of no assigned direction nor enter a track of 
assigned direction and proceed against the current of traffic unless so authorized 
by the superintendent of transportation, and then only when the portion of the 
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track to be used is clear of opposing trains and track car extras, and signals 
governing opposing movements display “Stop” and their levers are blocked by 
standard blocking devices. 

On tracks governed by manual block signal system rules track car extras 
must not enter a block at a block station without permission of the operator 
in addition to block signal indication, nor at any other location without first 
ascertaining the condition of the block. In the application of rule 317, op- 
posing movements of track car extras within the limits of a block may be per- 
mitted, under permissive-block signal, by the operator when authorized by the 
superintendent of transportation, when the movements are restricted to separate 
portions of the block. A track car extra may follow a passenger train in the 
same block under permissive-block signal by permission of the operator who 
shall notify the track car extra it is following a passenger train. 

On tracks governed by automatic block signal system rules, rules 551 to 570, 
inclusive, do not apply to track car extras. In the application of rule 506, a 
following track car extra may be permitted by the operator to enter the track 
occupied by other track car extras between adjacent block stations or inter- 
lockings when notified by the operator to look out for the other track car extras 
occupying the track without block signal protection. Opposing movements of 
track car extras on a track between adjacent block stations or interlockings 
may be permitted at restricted speed, by the operator when authorized by the 
superintendent of transportation, when the movements are restricted to separate 
portions of the track between adjacent block stations or interlockings. 

On tracks governed by interlocking rules, rule 637 will apply to track car 
extras. 

Track cars will not operate spring switches. 

Operator will not admit a one-man track car to a block which is occupied by 
an approaching train, not permit any train to enter a block which is occupied 
by a one-man track car without instructions from the superintendent of trans- 
portation. 

Burro cranes or cars of a similar type or construction will be governed by the 
Same rules and special instructions that apply to the movement of track cars. 

Burro cranes will be designated as Burro crane extra, and other cars in a 
like manner. 

When detector cars are testing rail they will be governed by the same rules 
and instructions that apply to track cars. In manual block signal system terri- 
tory, rule 316 will apply to following movements, except track car extras may 
follow detector car extras in the block under permissive-block signal when noti- 
fied by the operator to look out for the detector car extra ahead. 


In passing I note previous witnesses pointed out that if similar 
rules to this were placed in effect, it would require a full crew, what 
we normally refer to as a train crew, an operator and so forth. It 
will do no such thing. I will show you later on when I explain how 
this works. Further, just jokingly in passing, they refer to some of 
these rules being in operation on some of the small eastern carriers. 
I say to you this rule is in effect on the Pennsylvania Railroad, sim- 
ilar rules on the New York Central Railroad—not exactly the same— 
and other railroads which are not considered small carriers. 

All track motorcars on the Pennsylvania are identified by a num- 
ber. Cars are usually assigned to a specific individual or crew of 
employees performing work for the carrier on an assigned territory. 
There are exceptions to this practice, however, as some track motor- 
cars are assigned to crews of employees who may work over an entire 
division of the carrier. 

No track motorcars are permitted to be placed on the rails or op- 
erated upon the tracks without the operator or employee in charge 
first receiving permission to do so. For operation, a track motorcar 
is identified as “Track car extra No. —,” the number of the track car 
being its permanent number. 
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Before placing the car upon the track, the employee in charge or 
track motorcar operator secures permission to do so from the dis- 
patcher through the block operator by personally contacting the 
coon, or by telephone if out on the line of road away from the 
block office. ‘The operator usually advises the employee in charge 
of the track car the location of the trains and those expected. Unless 
otherwise advised, all passenger or regularly scheduled trains are 
considered “on time” as shown by the current timetable, which is 
provided each employee. The track car operator is then given a 
specific amount of time, for illustration from 10 a. m. to 10:45 a. m., 
in which to operate the track motorcar between two specific points, 
i. e. between specified mileposts, towns, or stations. The operator of 
the track motorcar is required to be clear of the tracks by or within 
the specific time granted him; and if he clears the tracks by removing 
his car from the rails prior to expiration of the time granted, he is 
required to report in the clear the block operator. 

During this interval of time no trains or other track motorcars 
are permitted to operate within this specified territory, unless or until 
the track is known to be clear. This affords assurance to the track 
car operator that he has complete use of the tracks for the time speci- 
fied. 

This information is conveyed verbally and track car operators are 
required to have dependable watches. 

Senator Lauscne. How is the information conveyed, verbally ? 
By person to person over the telephone ? 

Mr. Crarx. Either that or personal conversation. 

Senator Lauscue. Are telephonic communications available on 
all lines? 

Mr. Crark. Not on all railroads, as I understand it, but on the 
Pennsylvania, where this rule is in effect, there is telephone com- 
munication lines all along the railway right-of-way, and the em- 
ployees in charge of these track motorcars are provided with portable 
telephones that they can hook into these lines at any place. They 
don’t have to be at a block station or at a siding telephone. They 
can hook it in any place, out in the woods or any place. 

Senator Lauscue. For the purpose of information, are there any 
lines which do not have any telephone communication immediately 
adjacent to the tracks? 

Mr. Ciark. To my personal knowledge there is none. To my per- 
sonal belief, they all do have it. 

This verbal conveyance of information is a ertrae from the 
practice followed years ago when I was on the job. At that time, 
the information was conveyed in writing and the track car operator 
if given the information by telephone was required to write it down 
and repeat it back to the block operator. 

Should the track car operator fail to clear or report the fact that 
he is clear of the tracks within the time granted, trains or other 
track cars are only permitted to enter into this territory upon specific 
written instructions from the dispatcher by the use of a form 19 train 
order. This places the responsibility upon the train or engine crew 
or operator of any other track car to proceed with caution, looking 
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out for the unreported track car and, if possible, to avoid any colli- 
sion or accident. 

Track motor cars do not operate electric or automatic block signals, 
and when the track motorcars are being used between two ‘block 
stations upon authority as indicated above, the towerman in the block 
office who controls the block by signal indications is required to block 
the levers controlling the signals with a standard blocking device 
while the block is being occupied by the track motorcar. 

These are the usual practices followed, but of course other move- 
ments may be made as conditions permit or as described and permitted 
by the rule. 

By following this simple method of operation, accidents through 
collisions of trains and track motorcars or between track motorcars 
are reduced to an absolute minimum. To our knowledge, where this 
method of operation has been fully complied with, no accidents have 
occurred or been reported since its inception. 

The Nation’s carriers are constantly appearing before regulatory 
agencies requesting increased rates for their services and complaining 
that they are not receiving a sufficient return on their investment. At 
the same time they are wasting thousands of dollars by neglecting to 
provide adequate safeguards for the protection of their employees and 
equipment. Moreover, hundreds of thousands of dollars are paid out 
by the carriers in damage suits and payments for injuries and deaths 
of their employees. Then, when an employee does file suit in the civil 
courts to recover for injuries received, or when an employee’s sur- 
vivors are compelled to go into court to secure a decent settlement for 
an accident, the carriers always plead that the accident was caused 
through the employee’s own negligence. 

As pointed out above, the carriers’ own rules are impractical and 
cannot be complied with by the employees while in the performance 
of the services required of them. Furthermore, the rules are designed 
to make the employees responsible in the event of accidents and to 
relieve the carriers of responsibility. 

Mr. Barron. That doesn’t include the Pennsylvania’s rules? 

Mr. CuarK. No; I am not talking of the Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen, we are not here asking for larger money awards or more 
lucrative lawsuits in behalf of the employees. We are all railroad 
men and fully realize that the carriers, our employers, must continue 
in service and receive a fair return on their investments. We want 
them to stay in business in order that they may, in addition to render- 
ing the service to the public expected of them, provide employment to 
our membership. 

We do feel, however, that the employee must be provided with a 
safe place to work and that adequate protection must be afforded them 
when being transported from point to point in the performance of 
their daily tasks. 

To continue the shortsighted policy of some of the carrier officials in 
not providing these safeguards i is simply placing a greater financial 
burden on the railroads and imposing further hazards on the 
employees. 

I want to close, gentlemen, if you will permit, by saying that this is 
a grave situation in our department. The majority of the boys I rep- 
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resent must operate these track cars alone, so-called one-man cars. 
They get out on the line of the railroads by themselves, and they are 
out there without any protection, and they are simply at the mercy of 
the gods. It isa vital question with them. And my boys all over the 
Nation are constantly passing resolutions at their local lodge meetings 
and at our national conventions requesting that we insist upon you 
gentlemen giving ussome relief. We hope you do it. 

Thank you. 

Senator Smaruers. Senator Lausche, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Lauscue. Yes. 

Are you urging that the same treatment be accorded to track cars 
with respect to personnel that now is accorded to regular trains, either 
by statute in the different States or by the collective-bargaining agree- 
ment had between the railroads and the unions? 

Mr. Crark. If I understand your question correctly, Senator, do 
you mean that the negotiated rules would provide for full crews, and 
so forth ? ; 

Senator Lauscue. Yes. 

Mr. Ciark. Weare not advocating that ; no, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. Then it is your understanding of this bill, if it is 
passed, that there will not be applied to the track cars those statutory 
regulations and collective-bargaining agreements which are now appli- 
cable to what you call a genuine train ? 

Mr. Ciark. They will not, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. And the apprehension that was expressed by one 
of the witnesses that, if this bill is passed, it will require the hiring of 
a special communication man and brakeman. 

enter Smaruers. A fireman? 

Senator Lauscue. I don’t know if he said “fireman”—engineer and 
others, it is not well grounded ? 

Mr. Crark. I don’t want to be critical of other witnesses. Such a 
statement is wholly unfounded, it is untrue, and it is preposterous. 

Senator Lauscue. If the representatives of your brotherhoods at 
a subsequent day submitted to the railroads the proposition that this 
is a train and therefore it shall be manned by the same personnel that 
is now manning a train, you would not expect that and would be of the 
opinion, of course, that it is completely contrary to your under- 
standing? 

Mr. Criarx. That is true and I can assure you we will not ask for 
any such thing, neither does this legislation purport any such con- 
dition. 

Senator Smarners. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. You understood the purpose of my question; that 
is, it is one attitude if it is a legitimate safety measure. It would get 
from me a different attitude if I concluded that it was a measure 
intended merely to create jobs. 

Mr. CrarKx. May I answer you that this is a hundred percent safety 
measure. It is not here to make work. It is not featherbedding. 

Senator Lauscue. Thank you very much, for your testimony. 

Senator Smatuers. Thank you. 

This concludes this stage of the hearings. We will stand in recess 
until further notice. 
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Mr. Howarp. Mr. Chairman, if you will bear with me just a moment. 

My name is Howard. I ama lawyer with the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. I think I may be able to clear up one slight confusion 
in the record. 

We don’t regard the Pennsylvania and the New York Central as 
small roads. It is our information that the Pennsylvania and the 
Central operate on a permit system which Mr. Potarf described, and 
not technically on a train-order system. If there is any question in the 
minds of the subcommittee, Mr. Potarf, I am sure, would explain that. 

Senator Smaruers. I think we understand it. We appreciate that. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 5:23 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed until 
further notice.) 
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